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The Economic Bulletin for Latin America, published by the Secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America, appears twice yearly, in February and 
September. The essential purpose of this periodical is to provide a résumé of the 
economic situation of the region designed to supplement and bring up to date the 
information published in the Commission’s annual economic surveys. Apart from 
this summary, which is to appear in every issue, special articles on different subjects 
related to the economy of Latin America are also included. 


The ECLA Secretariat assumes entire responsibility for the Bulletin. Its content 
—intended for the information both of public officials and of the general reader— 
was not submitted to the Commission’s member Governments before publication. 


EXPLANATION OF SYMBOLS 


Three dots (...) indicate that data are not available or are not separately reported. 
A dash (—) indicates that the amount is nil or negligible. 

A minus sign (— 300) indicates a deficit ons decrease. 

A space is used to separate thousands and millions (3 123 425). 

A stroke (/) indicates a crop year or a fiscal year, e.g., 1954/55. 


An asterisk (*) is used to indicate partially or totally estimated figures. | ee 


“Tons” and “dollars” are metric tons and United States dollars, respectively, unless 
otherwise stated. 


Minor discrepancies in totals and percentages are due to rounding. ; 
Price of Vol. IV. No. 1, of the Economic Bulletin for Latin America a 


$US. 0.703 5/-stg.3 Sw. fr. 3.00 
(or equivalent in other currencies) _ 
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UNITED NATIONS 


PROGRESS TOWARDS THE LATIN AMERICAN COMMON MARKET 


The Working Group on the Latin American Regional Market, set up under resolution 116 (VII) of the Commission, met at 
Santiago, Chile, for the first time in February 1958 with a view to taking a more decisive step towards the objective set forth 
in the relevant resolutions previously adopted by the Trade Committee. The Bulletin published the Bases for the formation 
of = Latin American regional market, which constituted the main conclusions of the Group’s discussions embodied in its 
report. 

A year later, from 16 to 27 February 1959, the Working Group held its second session in Mexico City to consider those 
bases more specifically and to make recommendations to Governments through the Secretariat of the Commission which collaborat- 
ed closely with the Group, both in the preparation of documents and in the discussions themselves. The following members 
attended the session, which was opened by Mr. Philippe de Seynes, under-Secretary for Economic and Social Affairs of the United 
Nations; Carlos D’ Ascoli, Senator (Venezuela); José Garrido Torres, Executive Director of the Department of Currency and 
Credit of Brazil; Rodrigo Gémez, Director-General of the Banco de México; Flavian Levine, Director of the Banco Central de 
Chile, Professor of the University of Chile and Manager of the Compania de Acero de Pacifico; Carlos Lleras Restrepo, Senator 
(Colombia) ; Eustaqguio Méndez Delfino, President of the Buenos Aires Stock Exchange and former President of the Honorary 
National Commission of Economy and Finance of Argentina; Raymond F. Mikesell, Professor of the Economics Department 
of the University of Oregon, United States; Juan Pardo Heeren, former Minister of Finance of Peru, and Galo Plaza, former 
President of the Republic of Ecuador. 

The Group elected Mr. Galo Plaza and Mr. Carlos Lleras Restrepo Chairman and Rapporteur respectively. It began its 
work on the basis of the report Possible alternatives for the establishment of the Latin American regional market? which the 
ECLA Secretariat submitted for its consideration. The results of its discussions are contained in the report entitled Recom- 
mendations concerning the structure and the basic principles of the Latin American common market. (E/CN.12/C.1/WG.2/10). 
In view of the importance of this document, the Secretariat considers it necessary to give it the widest possible publicity 
and to include it in this Bulletin, excluding only the pages dealing with the background data, which in any case are summarized 
sufficiently in this note. 

The Working Group’s report has already been transmitted by the ECLA Secretariat to member Governments and will be 
submitted to the Trade Committee at its second session to be held at Panama City in May 1959, immediately prior to the eighth 
session of the Commission. The report contains the Group’s recommendations on the structure of the common market and the 
basic principles which might govern its operation. Further progress on this project will depend on the attention which Govern- 
ments devote to these recommendations and on the decisions taken with regard to them at the next session of ECLA. Indeed, 
should the Governments at Panama City approve the structure and basic principles recommended by the Group in its report, 
sound bases will be established for drawing up the common market agreement, and as the idea of the common market 
matures in the minds of the Latin American public, the time will have come for practical action. 


also had before it two other documents: Informe sobre la 
marcha de los trabajos relativos al inventario de la indus- 
tria latinoamericana (E/CN.12/C.1/WG.2/8) and Govern- 
ment policies affecting private foreign investment in a 


Latin American regional market (E/CN.12/C.1/WG.2/9). 


1 See Vol. III, No. 1, March 1958, p. 1 et seg. The note 
preceding the Bases contains all the background data for 
the session mentioned. The complete text of the Group’s 
report was published in document E/CN.12/C.1/WG.2/6. 

2 See document E/CN.12/C.1/WG.2/7. The session 


RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE STRUCTURE AND BASIC PRINCIPLES OF THE 
LATIN AMERICAN COMMON MARKET 


| I. INTRODUCTION 


| 


At its first session, the Working Group prepared a 
ries of bases or points of view designed to serve as 
guide for further studies on the gradual and progres- 
» establishment of the Latin American common market. 
the same time, it requested the Secretariat of the 


Economic Commission for Latin America to carry out 
additional studies and research which would help the 
Group to continue its work during its recently completed 
second session. fyi 

The Secretariat’s contribution proved highly useful 
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during that session and enabled the members of the 
Group to crystallize, in the form described in this report, 
their ideas on the structure which the common market 
should assume and on the basic principles which should 
govern its operation. 

The Group feels that if, at the eighth session of ECLA 
to be held at Panama City in May 1959, member Govern- 
ments give their general approval to the recommendations 
set out in this report, the Secretariat could then prepare, 
in close collaboration with the Governments concerned, 
an initial common market draft agreement which would 
help to bring together those countries interested in put- 
ting the idea into immediate effect. 

The task is not easy. But the existence of a ready- 
made structure and of some clearly-defined working 
principles, approved by Governments, would make it less 
difficult. Even so, the method of expressing this struc- 
ture in terms of specific projects and of setting targets 
for reductions in duties and similar taxes and restrictions 
will require an effort of considerable magnitude as 
regards both time and concentration. However, this work 
must be done, and one of the advantages of approving 
these recommendations would be that a specific model 
would be provided. Otherwise, the work would prove 
extremely complicated and time-consuming. 

Given the essential character of these recommenda- 
tions, which are presented to the Secretariat for transmis- 
sion to member Governments, and given the Group’s 
terms of reference, the members of the Group have 
never had any intention of formulating a specific agree- 


II. BASES FOR A POSSIBLE AGREEMENT SETTING UP THE LATIN AMERICAN COMMON MARKET 


A. STRUCTURE 


I. Objectives 


1. The agreement setting up the common market is 
designed to help expedite the balanced economic develop- 
ment of Latin America, its progressive industrialization 
and the introduction of improved techniques in its agri- 
culture and other primary activities, with a view to 
promoting higher levels of living for its peoples, through: 

(a) The establishment of a preferential system for 
trade among Latin American countries; and 

(b) The growth of its foreign trade as a result of the 
expansion of industrial exports and the promotion of 
exports of agricultural and other primary commodities, 
both within Latin America and with the rest of the 
world. 


II. Juridical form 


2, The juridical form contemplated in this agreement 
is that of a free-trade zone designed to be transformed 
gradually into a customs union, it being understood that 
this form may be adapted to the actual requirements of 
Latin America. 


Il. Customs and liberalization régime 


3. In order to establish the common market gradually 
and progressively for all products included in the inter- 
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ment.1 The definition of terms and their scope, required 
in such a draft, have not been considered in this case| 
It was felt preferable to put forward basic ideas, bring) 
out their general content and avoid those special cases, 
or problems which require individual interpretation. The 
Group feels that what is required at the moment 1s tc, 
sketch the general outline of the common market so atj, 
to. provide the Secretariat with a basis for entering uporl)y 
a new stage in its work. Governments, with this clean}, 
outline before them, will be in a better position to weigt}}., 
the advantages of the common market and its repercus 
sions on their respective economies. Progress towards}, 
an agreement for actually setting up such a market wil} 
thus be facilitated. A 
Of course, more time than was available to the Grouf}},; 
at this second session would have been needed to tackle. 
further problems of the common market’s establishment} 
and operation. Approval of these recommendations by)’ 
Governments would constitute the essential starting-point), 
for entering into these other matters. | 
Mr. Raymond Mikesell stated that he was unable tej. 
agree with every point of detail in the report. 


1 Trade Committee resolution 3 (1), under which the Work) 
ing Group was set up, assigned to it the following functions: 


(a) To define the characteristics of the regional market#} 


bearing in mind the differing degrees to which the countries of} 
the region are industrialized; 
(b) To study its possibilities and projections; i" 
(c) To submit recommendations on basic principles andy" 
procedures for its establishment, within the terms of reference}! 
of the Trade Committee as defined in resolution 101 (VI) (E/CN fn 
12/410). 


national trade of the Latin American countries, the re-j\. 
duction of customs duties and other similar taxes | 
restrictions will be carried out in two stages. 

The first stage, lasting ten years, will involve thell 
substantial reduction, among the parties to the agree-}), 
ment, of customs duties and other taxes similar in their}, 


where necessary, into customs duties. 

The reductions referred to in this section will bel 
irrevocable, except as provided in sections IT and VIII 
of the Basic Principles, and will be effected in the follow-4 
ing manner: i 

(a) Within one year from the entry into force of] 
the agreement, a uniform percentage reduction will bel) 
applied to each of the customs duties, together with anj) 
equivalent reduction of other restrictions; I 

(b) Within five years from the entry into force of] 
the agreement, non-tariff restrictions will be eliminated}} 
or converted into customs duties, except as provided inj) 
section VIII of the Basic Principles; and = | 

(c) During the first stage of ten years, customs|{ 
duties and other taxes similar in their effect will continue) 
to be reduced to the point where they reach the average 
levels fixed in accordance with the criteria laid down in 
paragraphs 5 and 8 below. 

The Committee will supervise the implementation of 
the provisions set forth in this section and of any ad-if 
ditional pacts entered into by member countries it 
carrying out the agreement, for the purpose of effecti 
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oy and progressively the reductions which are 
scified. 


4. During the second stage, the reduction of duties 
d similar taxes will proceed further, and, as this 
luction progresses, the preferences referred to in para- 
aph 10 will be gradually abolished in order to com- 
pte the organization of the common market. 

Before the end of the first stage, the Committee will 
ike arrangements for negotiations to fulfil the above 
‘Tpose. 


. Classification of products 


= ~~ : 
5. With a view to carrying out the measures referred 
iin paragraph 3, products will be divided into the fol- 
wing three categories: 


Category I. Primary goods; 


Category II. Capital goods, motor vehicles, other 
table goods, intermediate articles and others for which 
mand tends to grow relatively intensively or a large 
(port substitution margin exists; " 


Category III. Manufactured goods for current con- 
mption in respect of which demand tends to erow 
satively slowly and import substitution possibilities may 
come exhausted or considerably strained, except for 
: import substitution margin in those countries which 
+ in the incipient stage of development referred to in 
ragraph 7. 


Programme for the first stage 


6. During the first stage, the reduction of customs 
ies and of other taxes similar in their effect will be 
cried out in the following manner: 

(a) Abolition of such duties and taxes in the case of 
oducts in category I, with the exceptions to be agreed 
on —when they are indispensable and with particular 
erence to agricultural commodities— in order not to 
fect certain branches of production so long as it is 
possible to put the productive factors involved to more 
onomic use; 

(b) For products in category II, the target will be 
Juction or abolition of customs duties to the point 
sere, within this category, the lowest possible average 
achieved in order to intensify regional trade in these 
OS 5 

(c) For products in category III, the target for the 
Huction of customs duties will be lower than that for 
cegory II to ensure that the specialization of existing 
Justries and their adaptation to common market con- 
lions is effected gradually and without creating dif- 
Ities which impede the regular employment of the 
toductive factors involved. 


. Régime for relatively less developed countries 


| 7. In order to encourage the development of countries 
| the early stages of industrialization and to make the 
efits of the common market available to them on bases 
effective reciprocity with the industrially more ad- 


aced countries, they will be given differential treat- 
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For this purpose, the Latin American countries will 
be classified as follows according to their respective 
available margins of import substitution and their re- 
spective export possibilities in each of the categories of 
goods listed in paragraph 5: 


Group A. Countries of more advanced development 
in categories IT and III. 


Group B. Countries of relatively advanced develop- 
ment as regards manufactured goods for current con- 
sumption (category III), and whose production of capi- 
tal goods and other goods in category II is incipient or 
non-existent, 


Group C. Countries of incipient development as re- 
gards manufactured goods for current consumption (cate- 
gory III) and undeveloped as regards capital goods and 
other goods in category II. 


8. The following procedure will be adopted for ac- 
cording differential treatment to countries of incipient 
development in groups B and C: 

(a) The agreement will establish their reduction tar- 
gets during the first stage, for categories of products in 
which their development is incipient, at average levels 
of duty moderately higher than those generally laid down 
for parties to the agreement: 

(b) Negotiations will be held within the Committee 
whereby a given group of countries will grant special 
concessions to countries whose development is incipient 
as regards products in categories IJ and III. (Such 
concessions may be made by countries in group A to 
those in group B or C or by countries in group: B 
to those in group C). If the concession is made to a 
country in group C, it will be automatically extended 
to the other countries of this group; if it is granted by 
a country in group B, it will be extended automatically 
to countries in groups B and C. 

In return for these special concessions, countries in 
the early stages of development may in turn grant facil- 
ities for imports of capital goods or other goods in 
Category II from countries in group A or B or for 
imports of current consumer goods from countries in 
group B, either by reducing customs duties below or 
within the average level fixed for them or by increasing 
their duties vis-a-vis the rest of the world if that should 
prove necessary to establish an effective preference in 
respect of given items. The facilities which countries 
in groups A and B receive by virtue of this reciprocity 
will be extended automatically to all the parties to this 
agreement. ; gi 


VII. Size of the market and initial groupings 


9. The common market must include all the Latin 
American countries or the greatest possible number of 
them. This aim will not prevent an initial group of coun- 
tries from launching the common market provided (a) all 
the countries of Latin America are invited to the initial 
negotiations; and (b) those that do not sign the agree- 
ment at the outset are allowed to do so later in one of the 
following ways: 

(i) within the first year of operation of the agree- 
ment, in which case the new members will be allowed 
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the same periods of time for reducing their customs 
duties as those fixed for the original signatories: 

(ji) after the agreement has been in operation for 
more than one year, in which case the new members 
will be allowed the periods of time still remaining to the 
original signatories for achieving the targets specified. 
However, it may be agreed upon after negotiation that 
the period of ten years laid down in paragraph 3 should 
start from the date of accession of the new signatory, 
both as regards the reductions it is to grant and those 
to be granted to it by the other signatories. 


VIII. Specific complementarity and specialization agree- 
ments 


10. For the purpose of promoting industrial comple- 
mentarity or specialization, two or more participants, 
linked by geographical proximity or common economic 
interests, may, with the Committee’s approval, agree 
upon reduction or abolitions in respect of customs duties 
which are not designed to be extended automatically to 
the other members. Such reductions or abolitions will 
not be calculated at the average level of customs duties 
laid down as a general target for all parties to the agree- 
ment. 


IX. Treaties on trade or economic matters not covered 
by the agreement 


11. Member countries which consider it necessary 
may conclude treaties among themselves for settling 
specific trade or economic matters not covered by the 
agreement, such as those relating to their border trade 
or the pooling of natural resources from adjacent natio- 
nal zones. 

Such treaties must be submitted for the Committee’s 
approval. 


X. Most-favoured-nation treatment 


12. In each signatory country, the products and ser- 
vices originating in the other signatory countries, or 
exported to them, will enjoy in all respects treatment 
no less favourable than that granted to any country, 
whether a party to the agreement or not. 

Hence, all the reductions of customs duties —as well 
as the reduction or abolition of taxes and other restric- 
tions which, in fulfilment of the established targets or 
of any higher ones, a country may make unilaterally, 
bilaterally or multilaterally— will be extended to the 
other signatories, except for the following: 

(a) Special concessions granted reciprocally to coun- 
tries in the early stages of industrial development, in 
accordance with paragraph 8; 

(b) Reductions resulting from the industrial comple- 
mentarity and specialization agreements referred to in pa- 
ragraph 10, and the treaties mentioned in paragraph 11; 

(c) Existing preferential concessions, the elimination 
_of which must be brought about gradually in order to 
avoid disrupting normal trade channels; 

(d) The concessions provided for in the instruments 
of the Central American common market. 

The temporary differences in customs duties resulting 
from the accession of additional countries to the agree- 
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ment, in accordance with paragraph 9, will not be ad; 
fected by the application of the rules set forth in tht 
first and second sub-paragraphs of this section. 


) 
XI. Committee 


oe 

13. For the purpose of administering the agreemer 
and facilitating the attainment of its ends, a Committe 
on Trade Policy and Payments composed of representif'’ 
tives of all the member countries will be set up to carr} , 
out the negotiations arising from the agreement. 


B. Basic PRINCIPLES 


The Working Group considers that the structur}, 
which has been recommended for the establishment dj.,.\ 
the Latin American common market should be suppl}, 
mented with a series of basic principles which cove}., 
various aspects of the actual operation of the market, sj, 
as to ensure the successful attainment of its aims. 


For this purpose, the Working Group recommend} 


nit 


have to be worked out in further detail during the negd 
tiations required for the adoption of the agreement itself 


I. Reciprocal trade benefits of the common market 


1. For the success of the common market it is impo" 
tant that all the member countries should have the o 1 
portunity of expanding their exports at the same time @) 
they take action to reduce their duties, taxes and othe} 
restrictions on imports. To this end, member countrie#! 
which, as a result of the facilities granted to them, ir 


crease their exports to the common market without 


the rate at which they reduce their duties, taxes an 
other restrictions. 

The Committee, after consulting member countries. 
will submit recommendations for the attainment of th 
objective. 


II. Stability in reciprocal treatment 


2. Member countries will not increase among then 
selves the duties, taxes and other restrictions in force i} 
each of them at the time of their accession to the agred)/ 
ment nor those resulting from the reductions and abol}}, 
tions they may subsequently make, either in fulfilment 
of the targets set in the agreement or within the régime oj 
special concessions referred to in paragraph 8 of thil 
report relating to the structure. hi 

The following cases will constitute exceptions to thill) 
rule: 

(a) Cases in which a member country wishes to modifth. 
its customs tariff in order to enable the tariff to absor|i) 
the effects of non-tariff restrictions. Such a transfer ma i, 
be effected only during the first five years of operatio { 
of the agreement; | 

(b) Emergency cases provided for in section VIII 
the Basic Principles; 

(c) Other exceptional cases agreed upon among th 
member countries during their negotiations precedin 
the conclusion of the agreement. 
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. Determination of the origin of goods 


3. As soon as it has been constituted, the Committee 
l lay down the criteria or principles to be followed 
‘ determining when a product originates from one of 
* member countries, for the purposes of applying the 
>ferential treatment accorded in the free-trade zone. 


. Equalization of customs duties 


4. At regular intervals, the Committee will specify 
: products in respect of which it will be necessary to 
sange for the equalization of customs duties for imports 
»m third countries, either for the purpose of esta- 
shing an adequate regional preference or in order to 
ve other problems resulting from lack of uniformity 
‘existing duties. As regards these products, member 
antries will agree, through negotiations in the Com- 
ttee and bearing in mind the Committee’s recommenda- 
ms, upon the common duties to be adopted and the 
rm and time-limit or gradual stages for their adoption. 


Co-ordination of trade policy 


5. Through the Committee, the member countries will 
Heavour to conduct jointly or, if this is not possible, in 
sordination, trade negotiations with third countries to 
sure the common protection of their interests and to see 
at any concessions which may be granted to third coun- 
es do not preclude a suitable margin of preference 
thin the common market or that such concessions do 
t impede the application of the agreement and the 
sainment of its objectives. 


.. Special programme for the reduction of high customs 
duties 


6. The Committee will consider the desirability of 
awing up regulations to secure the reduction among 
ember countries of very high customs duties. To this 
id, the Committee may establish a periodic compulsory 
reentage reduction of those customs duties which exceed 
= value of the products in question by a certain per- 
ntage. 


Il. Rules of competition 


7. In order to contribute to the smooth working of 
2 common market, exports from one member country 
sould not be allowed to interfere, through unfair com- 
‘titive practices, with the activities of other participants, 
ther as a result of competitive currency depreciation 

in any other way. 

Member countries must also refrain from discrimina- 
ty practices, so that the export prices of each article 
main the same irrespective of the market of destination. 
The Committee will be the judge of when a member 
juntry is engaging in discriminatory or unfair practices 
its trade with the others and will take action to remedy 
situation. 


(Il. Measures to remedy balance-of-payments disequi- 
Librium 

_ Member countries whose over-all balance-of-payments 

s improved as a result of the reduction policy will ac- 


celerate the rate at which they lower their duties, taxes 
and other restrictions. The Committee will make recom- 
mendations for the achievement of this objective. 

Those members which, as a result of this reduction 
policy, have incurred a deficit, or increased an existing 
one, may temporarily slow down the rate of reduction 
after consulting the Committee. However, this slowing 
down will not absolve the debtor countries from the 
obligation of taking action to correct their disequilibrium. 


IX. Emergency measures (safeguard clauses) 


8. If the application of the measures for reducing 
customs duties and other taxes and restrictions provided 
for in the agreement should give rise to serious distur- 
bances in any important sector of a country’s economic 
activity, or cause considerable unemployment of labour 
which cannot be absorbed in other activities, the country 
concerned may suspend temporarily, as an emergency 
measure, the application of concessions already granted 
as well as the granting of new concessions. At the same 
time, it may put into effect special measures to protect 
the national interests involved. 

The Committee will be duly informed of the suspen- 
sion, will promptly examine the underlying causes and 
will initiate whatever collective measures it deems neces- 
sary for remedying it. 

If the suspension of concessions should be prolonged 
for more than one year, negotiations will be held, at the 
request of any member country, with a view to re- 
establishing the reciprocal situation prevailing before, 
or to finding new ways and means of ensuring equi- 
librium. 


1X. Customs and statistical co-ordination 


9. Within five years from the entry into force of the 
agreement, member countries will adopt a standard cus- 
toms nomenclature, as well as common customs defini- 
tions, procedures and regulations, and will co-ordinate 
their national statistics, bearing in mind the different 
needs which will arise from the implementation of the 
agreement and the operation of the common market. 

The Committee will lay down the necessary criteria 
in order to facilitate the implementation of this provision. 


X. Participation of representatives of economic activities 


10. In the organization and operation of the common 
market, the Committee will maintain close contact with 
representatives of the different economic activities and 
enlist their help in the preparation of appropriate 
measures. 


XI. Payments régime 


11. The effective operation and development of the 
common market will require the organization of a 
payments and credit régime to facilitate the multilateral 
liquidation of transactions among member countries. 

The criteria to be adopted in this respect should 
envisage the opening of sufficient credit to encourage 
a substantial growth of trade within the common market. 
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III. COMMENTS ON THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. COMMENTS ON THE STRUCTURE 


1. Objectives 


In support of the conclusions reached by the Working 
Group during its first session at Santiago in February 
1958, the report recommends to Governments the gradual 
and progressive formation of a Latin American preference 
zone as a further step towards constituting the common 
market. In this zone, all products, both primary and 
industrial, of Latin American origin should receive, in 
trade among the various countries, preferential treat- 
ment vis-a-vis the rest of the world.” 

The Group considers that, at the present stage of Latin 
American economic development, this preferential system 
is essential to boost industrialization. Apart from the 
beneficial effects which it will have on the level of living 
of the population, it will enable Latin American industry 
to develop its industrial exports to the rest of the world 
and thus invigorate its international trade. 


2. Juridical form 


The Group considered that, to begin with, the common 
market should be legally constituted as a free-trade zone. 
It thus does not explicitly recommend the immediate 
establishment of a common customs tariff for all the 
Latin American countries vis-a-vis the rest of the world, 
as in the case of a customs union, although gradual pro- 
gress must be made towards this objective to facilitate 
the development of the common market. 

In this respect the Group feels that Latin America 
should work out a solution suited to its actual require- 
ments, i.e., in harmony both with the conditions and with 
the possibilities of its economic development. Conse- 
quently, the choice of the free-trade zone and its gradual 
evolution towards a customs union does not in any way 
imply strict adherence to pre-conceived formulae but an 
effort to adapt these formulae to the actual Latin Ame- 
rican situation. 


3. Specific objectives and stages for their attainment 


The final objective of the common market is the 
elimination of all duties and restrictions among the 
Latin American countries. 


2 As regards this trade in traditional commodities, the Trade 
Committee in its resolution 4 (I), paragraphs 2 (a) and (b), 
recommends to Governments: 

“That such products be marketed among the Latin American 
countries at international prices and on terms similar to those 
prevailing for the region’s trade with the rest of the world; and 
that, prices and other conditions being equal, the commodities in 
question be purchased as far as possible within Latin America, 
to the extent permitted by the foreign trade régime of the coun- 
tries of the region; 

“That, in accordance with prevailing world market conditions, 
countries which cannot meet their own needs purchase such prod- 
ucts as far as possible from the usual sources of supply within 
Latin America, in so far as the producer countries are in a posi- 
‘tion to meet the requirements of their regular customers, and, in 
the case of countries maintaining payments agreements, when the 
payment availabilities created in the consumer countries so permit.” 

8 Under Basic Principle IV, the Committee is to specify at 
regular intervals the products in respect of which customs duties 
on imports from outside the common market should be equalized or 
standardized in the member countries. 
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years, the average level of customs protection does no 


upon is finally reached. Within the margin of flexibility 
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The Group began by considering in detail whether 
(a) an attempt should be made from the outset to secur} 
an absolute undertaking by all the participating Govern 
ments to abolish completely customs duties and othe 
similar restrictions within a given period; or (b) wheth¢ 
it would be more desirable to divide the common markt 
process into stages and to try to fix limited objectively 
for an initial stage, leaving for subsequent negotiation) 4 
during a second stage, whatever measures seem advisabli’ 
in the light of the experience gained. } 

To accept an absolute undertaking from the outsel] 
in a field in which Latin America is completely lacking 19 ' 
experience might prove to be a real leap in the dark 
Fortunately, such a course is unnecessary. The final air 
of achieving the common market and the possibility of 
reaching initial agreement on limited but very specifif 
and well-defined objectives are perfectly compatible. Th) , 
gradual attainment of such objectives should providi 
Governments with experience of the best way of reachin}}” 
the final objective within a more or less short perioc}’ 

In this context, it is felt —and this report so recom} 
mends— that the most suitable type of agreement woul 
be one under which participating Governments would u ig 
dertake to eliminate all their restrictions or conver’ 
them into customs duties and reduce the amount oj} 
these duties in such a way that, after a period of tei* 
‘ia 
exceed a certain level. Once this aim has been achieved} 
the Governments, profiting from the experience gainedi’ 
would enter into new general negotiations with a view ti" 
agreeing in what form, to what extent and within whaj 
period of time the reduction of duties could be continuec 
during a second stage. if 

The main advantage of a formula of this kind is thai} 
it combines a cautious attitude with a firm decision tcf 
reduce the present levels of protection among the Latirf 
American countries. Even though the undertaking is only 
a partial one, it nevertheless sets specific objectives whic 
pave the way towards the common market. The ides 
would court failure in actual practice if Governments! 
merely expressed pious intentions without any agreemen} 
on a substantial reduction of present tariff levels. In thé 
Group’s opinion, such an undertaking is the minimun 
required as a starting-point for the formation of the com#' 
mon market. 

Reference has just been made to the idea of reducing 
import duties to a certain average level, after a periodf 
consisting of a given number of years.* This procedure’ 
offers two essential advantages: (a) it will allow Govern} 
ments great flexibility in the application of reductions; 
and (b) it will facilitate negotiations for the accession oj 
new countries. ss 

So far as flexibility is concerned, the average will} 
enable each Government to initiate and continue the reduc- 
tion of duties and restrictions in the form best suited to 
its interests, always provided that the average level agreed 


4 Tt should be emphasized that what is contemplated under 
the average-level procedure is not an undertaking to reduce the 
initial level of duties by a given percentage but an undertaking 
to bring those duties to a certain agreed average level on the 
completion of a stipulated period of years. 


‘this average-level procedure, each Government would 
» free to continue introducing unilaterally the reduc- 
ons to be effected in fulfilment of the undertaking 
bade, or to negotiate such reductions bilaterally or multi- 
hterally with other contracting countries. However, it 
important to stress again that these reductions would 
yt be carried out haphazardly but according to a clear- 
it plan: that of not exceeding, at the end of the first 
nage, the average level of import duties agreed upon. 

An example will throw further light on this idea. 
lmuppose that, within a given category of goods, the 
‘resent level of customs duties in a given country is 40 
ber cent and that the Governments agree to reduce the 
verage in question to 10 per cent at the end of the ten- 
ear period. This in no way signifies that customs duties 
Vill have to be reduced to 10 per cent for all the products 
1 that category. On the contrary, the Government of 
ne country in question may reduce duties in the manner 
considers most convenient. It is conceivable, for exam- 
le, that for a third of the imports in this category 
cuties may be eliminated altogether; for another third, 
ye average might be reduced to 5 per cent; and hence 
or the remaining third an average of 25 per cent could 
se maintained.” This latter average would include duties 
jigher than 25 per cent to compensate for other relatively 
sw duties. In other words, the system is extremely 
exible and will enable Governments to take expedient 
measures without infringing the undertaking to reduce 
e average level to the agreed figure. 

In order to achieve even greater flexibility, the man- 
ser in which these reductions in the average are to be 
arried out periodically would not be laid down in the 
sgreement but would be left for a subsequent decision by 
‘overnments in a committee of representatives, whose 
stablishment is also recommended by the Working 
Ssroup. In this way, if the gradual reduction of import 
luties among member countries were not proceeding at 
he proper speed for the purposes of the agreement, 
neasures might be worked out for increasing the tempo 
and intermediate targets might even be adopted. 

The averages system also offers great advantages in 
-onnexion with the accession of new countries. For if an 
snitial group of countries had begun to form the common 
market, any country wishing to join it later could be 
nncorporated simply by accepting the averages agreed 
on by the others. 

If this procedure were not followed, the incorporation 
of a new country would give rise to difficult and trouble- 
some negotiations, negotiations which would be the 
hmore protracted the greater the number of contracting 
sountries. Moreover, it would be difficult to determine 
the equivalence of concessions between the countries 
already in the common market and the one wishing to 
join it. 

"All this is avoided by the averages system. The new 
articipant will merely have to undertake to reduce 
paverage customs duties in the manner agreed on by the 
ther parties to the agreement to become a member. 
The Working Group did not consider it advisable to 


5 This would happen if the import figure, and hence the weight- 
‘ing in the average, is equal for each of the three parts into which 
the products in this category have been divided for the purpose 
of the illustration. 


specify the amount of the desirable reduction in duties 
in exact terms. It believes that for the moment it is 
enough to establish the procedure for making the reduc- 
tion, and the stages by which the plan should be carried 
out. If at the forthcoming session at Panama, Govern- 
ments should take a decision with regard to the procedure 
recommended in this report, the problem of the actual 
target figure for the reduction of import duties can then 
be taken up. Once the relevant recommendation had 
been approved by Governments, the secretariat, together 
with such experts as it may be decided to appoint, would 
carry out a careful investigation with a view to submit- 
ting to Governments for their consideration, the alter- 
natives considered most suitable. 

In addition to the averages system as a means of 
reducing customs duties and equivalent charges within a 
period of ten years, the Working Group recommends 
that this process should be initiated at once, within the 
first year of operation of the agreement, by means of an 
initial reduction (not in the form of an average) of each 
and every customs duty and restriction (of the order say 
of 5 to 10 per cent) with a view to introducing the 
preferential system forthwith and giving it an initial 
impetus which might perhaps be decisive for Latin 
American trade. These cuts would later be counted as 
part of the reductions towards the average to which 
reference has already been made. 

Similarly, the Group recommends to Governments 
that within the first five years of operation of the 
agreement all currency, quota or financial difficulties, etc. 
hampering Latin American trade should be lifted. Since 
these restrictions are due, in a number of countries, to 
the fact that the customs tariff has lost its effectiveness 
in practice, partly as a result of inflation, the Group 
recommends that Governments should be left to decide 
whether or not and to what extent, to convert these restric- 
tions into customs duties before abolishing them.® Natur- 
ally, the customs duties thus increased would be subject 
to the levels agreed on and to the reduction rate or 
procedure fixed for the gradual attainment of those 
levels. 

The Group recommends that in principle the reduc- 
tion of customs duties and other equivalent charges (as 
also the elimination of other restrictions) should be irrevo- 
cable, so as to ensure the stability of the reciprocal 
treatment —with exceptions which will be dealt with in 
the appropriate place.” — 


4 & 5. Classification of products and programme for the 
the first stage 


The Group. considered it advisable to recommend to 
Governments that in the initial common market agree- 
ment products should be divided into three categories 
according to their nature and to the degree of develop- 
ment of the industries concerned in the various Latin 
American countries. These three categories are as follows: 

Category I. Primary goods. 


6 See sub-paragraph (a) of Basic Principle LW 

7 Basic Principle Il provides more specifically for an obliga- 
tion not to increase the duties, charges and restrictions referred to, 
whether original or already reduced, but indicates certain excep- 
tions which should be made, in the Group’s opinion, to this rule. _ 
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Category II. Capital goods, motor vehicles, other 
durable goods, intermediate articles and others for which 
demand tends to grow relatively intensively or a large 
import substitution margin exists; and 

Category III. Manufactured goods for current con- 
sumption in respect of which demand tends to grow 
relatively slowly and import substitution possibilities 
may become exhausted or considerably strained. _ 

The position of these three groups from the point of 
view of possibilities for the reduction of duties and the 
addition of restrictions recommended for the first ten 
years stage is very different. Thus, for example, the pri- 
mary goods which are for the most part traditional 
items in inter-Latin American trade offer the greatest 
importance possibilities, in the Group’s view. Many of 
them, especially mineral products and other raw materials, 
could in a relatively short time be freed from tariff and 
other restrictions. 

In the sphere of agriculture, however, there are im- 
portant instances in which the Working Group urges 
proceeding with caution, for the two reasons given in 
the comments on Basis II in its previous report.’ In the 
case of some of these products, the gradual improvement 
of agricultural techniques would be a first step towards 
their full incorporation in the common market, with a 
view to establishing satisfactory conditions of inter-Latin 
American competition. As regards other articles, it is 
possible that future increases in their consumption will 
in some cases tend to reduce the exportable surpluses of 
producing countries in Latin America and that will 
compel other Latin American countries to maintain or 
increase their production even at costs above international 
prices, with a consequent need for protection against the 
rest of the world.® 

To look at the matier from another point of view, 
the rapid growth of the population of Latin America 
and the absolute need to improve the quality of their 
diet call more and more urgently for the better use of 
the land available through a gradual improvement of tech- 
niques. The common market will greatly assist this 
productive development by permitting countries which, 
owing to unsuitable ecological conditions, are able to 
produce certain foods (or raw materials) only at rela- 
tively high costs, to obtain them on more favourable 
terms from other Latin American countries and use their 
land for other types of production. 

The lack of a common market, and more particu- 
larly the lack of satisfactory payments arrangements 
among the Latin American countries, has been one of 
the factors hampering this better use of the productive 
capacity of the land. To change this situation will require 
a careful combination of measures of trade policy with 
adequate programmes of agricultural development. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that special at- 
tention needs to be given to the agricultural products 


8 See document E/CN.12/C.1/WG.2/6, page 10. 

9 Since the Working Group made this observation, recent 
studies by the Secretariat have shown that this is in fact taking 
place in such important products as wheat, with regard to which 
it is very unlikely that the present supply-deficit of Latin America 
as a whole can be reduced in the next twenty years. It would be 
unwise therefore to drop the present system of protection without 
introducing other measures to stimulate domestic production of 


this and of other foodstuffs. 
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I. 
at present subject to duties or restrictions, and that they)”. 
should be dealt with, in view of their small number and” 
special problems they present, through product by prod} 
uct negotiations. ; i" 

The other two categories relate to industrial products) 
Category II comprises products of industries which mighi} 
be described as dynamic, in view of the intensive ex 
pansion which may be expected of them in comingiy” 
decades in the industrially more advanced countries oljp’ 
Latin America without, however, excluding the possibility)’ 
that they may take root and prosper in the hitherto less 
developed countries. 

The dynamic industries are in the main those produc:}}i” 
ing capital goods, intermediate or semi-finished products| 
and certain durable consumer goods (in particular them” 
products of the metal transforming industries). Thesey' 
industries are characterized by their high degree of capi-[r" 
tal intensity, their reliance on a substantially expanding 
market —by virtue both of the growth of demand andiji'' 
of the extensive possibilities such goods offer for import 
substitution— and by the fact that they are new industries} 
or industries which do not yet exist in Latin America. 
They thus have rapid growth prospects and offer broad }jpi 
and immediate possibilities of complementarity, speciali-}, 
zation and reconstruction without the serious adjustment} 
problems which the regional market would entail for} 
already established and consolidated industries or indus-{j_ 
tries limited to a vegetative rate of growth. In other}}’” 
words, it is in these dynamic industries that the greatest }}), 
benefits could be derived with the fewest disturbances hy; 
and adverse reactions. 

This fact is of decisive importance for the common } 
market. It is not a matter of one country —in any static thy 
sense— increasing its production at the expense of others; 
there is room for all, if the basic conditions are created 4; 
which will permit the specialization of production; and fi, 
this will be the easier the more rapid the growth of }, 
demand and production in the dynamic development jy 
of the common market. 

The position of the dynamic industries would thus 4. 
seem to be highly suited to a policy of relatively rapid ji; 
reductions of tariffs and restrictions, subject to the } 
differential treatment provided for in the case of coun- 
tries in which these industries are at an early stage of 4, 
development. 

The situation is quite different as regards the indus- }} 
tries included in Category III, industries producing goods } 
for current consumption. In the more developed coun- | 
tries, these industries are already fully established; in 
many of them, import substitution has been completed |t. 
for some time, and the growth of production will tend | 
to be slower than in the dynamic industries, gradually 
following the population growth. It is clear, however, 
that if a common market is established and export pos- 
sibilities are opened up, some of these industries might 
receive a strong impetus towards expansion. 

With regard to the less developed countries, although 
they offer room for the expansion of these industries’ | 
because the import substitution margin has not yet been 
closed —on the contrary, it remains very wide in some 
of them— the competition of the more developed coun- 
tries could, if caution is not exercised, have unfavourable 
immediate consequences for certain branches of industry. — 


"These considerations induced the Working Group to 
ommend different targets for these two different 
wups of industrial products. For Category II, which 
cers capital goods and other products of the dynamic 
ustries, it recommends as a target a low average rate 
duties which will stimulate Latin American trade in 
se products to the greatest extent possible. For Cate- 
ry III, consisting of manufactured goods for current 
asumption, a higher average is recommended, in order 
: to force during the initial stage of ten years a 
iuction of duties which could perhaps cause disturb- 
wes to existing industries. The reduction will have to 
:graduated in such a way as to facilitate the progressive 
velopment of these industries towards forms of spe- 
llization and greater productivity which will enable 
rm to develop within a broad system of inter-Latin 
erican competition. 

Furthermore, to set a higher average rate of duties 
the target for this category of products would not 
event those countries in which the manufacture of 
ttain goods of current consumption showed dynamic 
aracteristics from obtaining from others —with respect 
«such products and within the general programme of 
luctions— substantial tariff cuts, perhaps even greater 
un those fixed for products in Category II. 


!System for less developed countries 


It will be recalled that the main concern of the 
orking Group at its first session was to arrive at 
mmon market formulae which, far from placing dif- 
ulties in the way of the industrial growth of the less 
weloped Latin American countries, would give them a 
«orous impetus towards industrialization; at the present 
ssion the Working Group reached final conclusions on 
's very important aspect of the matter. The Group 
zordingly considers it advisable that the agreement 
ould contain a classification of countries according 
the degree of development in them of the industries in 
ttegories II and III, as follows: 

Group A should comprise the countries which might 
called the economically more advanced countries of 
Ktin America, countries in which the industries pro- 
cing goods for current consumption —those in Cate- 
rry ILI— are in full process of development, while the 
hpital and other durable goods industries —those in 
tegory II— are already making steady progress in re- 
ronse to the demands of their economic development. 
oup B comprises those countries in which the in- 
estries manufacturing goods for current consumption 
ve also developed in a manner similar to those of 

ntries in the previous group, while yet retaining a 
sder import substitution margin, but in which, on the 
ther hand, the capital-goods and other industries in 
ategory II are either incipient or non-existent. Group C 
umprises countries in which the industries producing 
ods for current consumption are still in the early stages 
development and in which there is a wide import- 
bstitution margin and no capital-goods industries— 
art from certain exceptions, usually concerned with 
‘termediate products. 
| ‘The Working Group believes that differential treat- 
ent should be given for the benefit of countries in 


groups B and C. To this end, it proposes that in the 
common market agreement, with respect to these two 
groups of countries, and as a target to be achieved 
during the first stage, a moderately higher average level 
of duties should be established for the categories of 
goods produced by industries at the incipient stage of de- 
velopment. Thus, for instance, if it were established as 
a general target for the capital and other goods in Cate- 
gory II that in ten years a level of customs duties should 
be reached of not more, on an average, than 10 per cent 
of the value of imports, then for the countries in groups 
B and C an average level of duties of, for instance, 15 
per cent could be established for this category of prod- 
ucts. The same could be done with respect to consumer 
eoods in category III; in the case of these, an average 
level could be established for countries in group C 
higher than that generally agreed on for countries in 
groups A and B.1° 

The Working Group attaches considerable impor- 
tance to such differential treatment, for if all countries 
were considered equal from the point of view of eco- 
nomic development the common market agreement would 
embody a manifest inequality of treatment. In point 
of fact, if treatment is to be equal the inequality of 
countries must be fully recognized. But this is not the 
only way in which the Group has tried to provide for 
favourable treatment of the less developed countries; it 
also recommends that Governments should make special 
concessions in favour of these groups of countries. 
This requires some explanation. 

In establishing a higher level of customs duties as 
the target for the less developed countries the Working 
Group, while not wanting to encourage them to adopt 
anti-economic forms of industrialization, wishes to re- 
cognize the fact that owing to their lower productivity 
and their smaller over-all resources —in comparison 
with the more advanced countries— they require a 
greater degree of protection for the time being. These 
countries, however, will have to be given strong ad- 
ditional incentives in order to ensure that, while re- 
ceiving this greater degree of average protection, they are 
able to embark on vigorous industrialization with the 
common market in mind. This is the idea behind 
the special concessions. An example will help give a 
clearer idea of the scope and purposes of the latter. 
Let us suppose that a country in group C at an early 
stage of development agrees by negotiation —through 
the Committee— with one or more advanced countries 
in group A to abolish customs duties for certain capital 
goods in which the latter are interested, either within 
the average applicable to them or within a lower average, 
if the country in question considered that desirable. In 
exchange for the facilities it thus granted, the group C 
country would receive special concessions from the more 
advanced countries, for example, exemption from duties 
for the entry into their territory of certain products 
which the group C country was in a position to produce 


10 One member of the Working Group particularly urged the 
Secretariat, in its report to Governments, to consider the case of 
countries with a high level of internal costs. He felt that it would 
be advisable, in order to facilitate the incorporation of these coun- 
tries in the common market agreement, for them to be allowed 
the average fixed for countries in group C, even if they had well- 
developed consumer industries. 
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economically and to export to the group A countries’ 
market. In order that the concession thus received by 
the group C country should be effective, it would be ex- 
tended automatically only to other countries at an early 
stage of development in the same group, and not to 
countries in groups A and B. Thus, the group C countries 
would have available to them the broad and growing 
market of the group A country as a stimulus to their 
industrialization and their industrial export trade. 

For their part, the group B countries which have 
made considerable advances in their consumer industries 
could similarly enter into special negotiations with the 
countries at an early stage of development in these goods 
—those in group C— in order to arrange reciprocal 
concessions of the same kind. 

All this means that within the preferential Latin 
American system there would be a system of special 
preferences for the relatively small countries, with a view 
to creating conditions likely to attract domestic or foreign 
capital and to ensuring the use of their skills in their 
industrialization programmes, not only for the benefit of 
their domestic markets but also for that of the common 
market. It should, however, be pointed out that these 
preferences would be in their favour only and that what- 
ever facility an industrially advanced —-group A— or 
moderately advanced —group B— country received in 
return for these concessions would automatically be ex- 
tended to all member countries by virtue of the most- 
favoured-nation clause. 


7. Extent of the market and initial groupings 


The Working Group has already, in its first report, 
expressed the view that the common market should em- 
brace the largest possible number of countries. This does 
not necessarily mean that it could not begin with an initial 
nucleus of countries having a more active interest in its 
formation. But in order that the market should from the 
very outset be of the kind desired, the Working Group 
considers it of vital importance to put two proposals 
before Governments: the first, that all Latin American 
countries should be invited to the initial drafting of the 
agreement; the second, that countries which for one 
reason or another decide not to participate at the begin- 
ning should be enabled to do so at any later stage without 
entering into complicated negotiations. This possibility 
has already been referred to in commenting on the advan- 
tages offered by the averages system in connexion with 
the accession of new countries. 

There are possible identities of interest which might 
facilitate the formation of a broad orbit of countries. 
Thus, the fact that the trade of seven countries in the 
southern area makes up about 90 per cent of the total 
trade among Latin American countries (petroleum ex- 
cluded) readily suggests that these countries might act 
as the initial nucleus of the common market. But there 
are other countries geographically remote from them 
which, for reasons of common interests, might wish to 
participate in this nucleus. The area of identity of in- 
terest might still be found in the field of the dynamic 
industries. Apart from other things, this common denom- 
inator would be a very strong factor, both for the 
present and for the future, in broadening the initial 
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nucleus of the common market, and in the opinion 
the Working Group everything should be done to preve' 
any weakening of this constructive force. Ei 
Nothing of all this, however, can be hoped for if | 
static viewpoint is adopted. The common market is nj 
intended as a means for freezing present trade relations 
on the contrary the intention is to create a new patter) , 
of trade in accordance with the profound structur| 
changes which the Latin American economy must underg} 
in coming decades if it is to show vigorous growth. Anf 
geographical distance in a rapidly industrializing Lati\ 
America cannot have the same significance as it haj 
when the countries of Latin America concentrated almof re 
entirely on primary production for the large industriil , 
centres. All this tends to reinforce the idea of the broad 
est possible grouping. y 
The Working Group believes that the formation cj) 
other types of groupings of countries, through exclusiy, 
arrangements, could be an obstacle to the creation of 
Latin American common market. On the other hand, §* 
is clear that geographical proximity will create, withip” 
the common market, very tightly-knit trading areas amonj'’ 
certain groups of countries; this, however, must be th 
spontaneous result of the facts themselves, and nd 
the consequence of a policy of excluding other Lati}} 
American countries solely because of their remotene: 
—a remoteness which will, in any case, be overcome a 
transport improves. 


8. Specific agreements for complementarity and specialil 
zation 


The above considerations should not prevent count. 
tries which are closely linked by their geographicafi: 
proximity or by an identity of interests from makin#i 
complementarity of specialization arrangements among: 
themselves in order to increase the productivity and 
reduce the costs of certain industries. These arrange} 
ments would not —as would be desirable— be easy tip 
put into effect if the exemptions from or reductions of 
customs duties agreed on among the countries concerned 
were at once extended to other countries by virtue of 
the most-favoured-nation clause. Hence, the latter claus@ 
should not be applied in such cases. This situation would] 
of course, have to be temporary in character, lasting until 
such time as the industries in question had been abli 
to strengthen themselves through their complementarity} 
or specialization. In addition, the Working Group con} 
siders it essential that the customs duties thus abolished} 
or reduced should not be counted in connexion with thd! 
average levels laid down in the agreement; they would 
in other words, be additional to those granted generally’ 
and would in no way affect the obligation to fulfil prom| 
ises undertaken in the agreement. ‘a7 


9. Other special agreements 

In addition to the special arrangements just men ' 
tioned, the Working Group considers that the agreement 
should permit other special agreements among countries} 
designed to stimulate border trade of the development 
of zones or basins of interest to two or more of them§ 
It therefore recommends that such agreements should bet 
permitted, subject, however, to the Committee’s approval, 


). Most-favoured-nation treatment 


The members of the Working Group are convinced 
vat the sound operation of the regional market depends 
1 the granting of equality of opportunity to all partici- 
juting countries, apart from the differential treatment to 
: accorded, for the reasons already explained, to coun- 
dies at the earliest stage of industrial development and 
at resulting from specialization and complementarity 
yreements and other arrangements of a temporary 
hture. In addition, the Group explicitly recognized an 
cception in favour of the preferences and other conces- 
ons resulting from Central American economic integra- 
on —which amounts to considering the Central American 
puntries as an economic unity. 


|. Trade and payments policy committee 


The common market agreement will have to lay the 
pundations of a policy for the gradual and continuous 
economic integration of Latin America within the market. 
ut in addition this policy must pursue constant aims 
hid must be continuously adapted to changing circum- 
sances. With this end in view the Group considers it 
lyisable that there should be set up an inter-governmental 
yommittee formed of high-ranking representatives of the 
bontracting countries. This committee would be respon- 
ble for considering problems of trade policy, payments 
ad the administration of the agreement. Mention has 
been made in the course of this report of the need for 
bountries to undertake negotiations on particular matters 
bealt with in the agreement; it would be useful if these 
pegotiations could take place within the committee even 
“they were to be carried on between restricted groups of 
pountries, in order to ensure the correlation of common 
aterests. Owing to the nature of the Working Group, 
tis report does not go into detail regarding the functions 
Hf the committee; it would be desirable that in preparing 
ae draft agreement the Secretariat should expressly 
mumerate these functions and clearly specify which 
yatters should be decided by a simple majority and 
hich should require the unanimous assent of the member 
ountries. 


B. COMMENTS ON THE BASIC PRINCIPLES 


As they supplement or amplify the principles recom- 
mended in the part of this report dealing with the 
Htructure, the meaning and purpose of most of the so- 
palled “basic principles” proposed are obvious. However, 
the Group felt that some comments were called for on 
sertain of them to which it has given special attention. 


. Reciprocal trade benefits of the common market 


The Group considered the possibility that the progres- 
ive establishment of the common market through the 
Ssradual reduction or abolition of customs duties and 
ther taxes and restrictions might bring substantially 
greater benefits to some countries than to others. These 
reater benefits would probably be reflected in a persis- 
ent tendency, on the part of those to whom this was 
more advantageous, to export more to other common- 
market countries than they imported from them. In the 
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Group’s view the countries which find themselves in this 
position should increase the rate of reduction of their 
duties and other taxes and restrictions in order to pro- 
mote their imports and so offer the others greater 
opportunities of participating adequately in the reciprocal 
trade benefits of the common market. 


Il. Co-ordination of trade policy 


Apart from the recommendation concerning the need 
for member countries to carry out their trade negotiations 
in co-ordination with third countries, the Working Group 
agreed to recommend that the Latin American countries 
should endeavour forthwith to initiate negotiations with 
a view to securing recognition of regional preference 
through the inclusion of a Latin American waiver clause 
in the agreements in force, or in process of approval, 
with third countries; and that they should also bear the 
advantages of this objective in mind in the negotiations 
they will have to undertake with the members of the 
European Common Market or with other countries mem- 


bers of GATT. 


III. Special programme for the reduction of high customs 
duties 


Customs duties which, because they are too high, 
restrict or even render impossible the importation of the 
products on which they are levied will have very little 
effect on the determination of the weighted average level 
of duties, and perhaps none at all, since such weighting 
is based precisely on actual imports of each product, It 
might thus be possible for a member country, by the end 
of the first stage contemplated in the agreement, to 
reach the duty averages set as the target, or even much 
lower ones, while maintaining high duties on a large 
number of items. Furthermore, it is conceivable that 
the average level of duties reached by a given country 
(calculated in the manner described) will rise as that 
country reduces the duties on certain items, if the volume 
of imports of these is thereby increased to any great 
extent. 

It is for this reason that the Working Group stresses 
the advisability of the Committee’s laying down rules 
designed to ensure or promote the effective reduction of 
very high duties, for example by establishing a com- 
pulsory periodic percentage reduction for customs duties 
whose effect on the value of the products concerned 
exceeds a certain percentage. 


IV. Measures to remedy balance-of-payments disequilib- 
rium 


The success of measures to reduce duties, taxes and 
restrictions will depend to a large extent on the attitude 
of the contracting countries towards the achievement and 
maintenance of their balance-of-payments equilibrium. 
It is possible that, as a result of such a policy, a contrac- 
ting country might improve its balance-of-payments sit- 
uation. In that event, the Committee should advise it to 
adopt further liberalization measures so that, through the 
resultant increase in its imports, it can help the debtor 
countries in their development. 


il 


Similarly, these countries could, after consulting the 
Committee, take steps to reduce the rate of liberalization 
if that proved necessary. 


V. Escape or safeguard clauses 


As has already been said, the countries whose exports 
inside the common market increase more than their 
imports as a result of the concessions granted to them 
ought, in the view of the Working Group, to increase 
the rate of reduction of duties and other restrictions in 
order to allow other member countries to participate 
more fully in the benefits of trade liberalization. Simi- 
larly, the Group considered the possibility of the reverse 
situation, in which the concessions granted by a member 
country within the common market cause it serious bal- 
ance-of-payments problems or provoke serious distur- 
bances in some important industry or substantial unem- 
ployment among workers who cannot be absorbed in 
other branches of economic activity. In this case it 
recommends that the agreement should contain safeguard 
or escape clauses to allow countries in this kind of 
situation temporarily to suspend the concessions granted, 
or to withhold the granting of further rebates, without 
prejudice to any other measures which it may or ought 
to take to correct its imbalance, especially if it is of a 
structural kind. 


VI. Payments system 
The Group also noted with satisfaction the efforts 
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of the Secretariat to formulate a draft payments systen| 
among the Latin American countries, and hopes tha’ 
it will be possible, at the next session of the Centra 
Banks, to reach definitive formulae, because an effectivi| 
payments arrangement and the smooth working of thi 
common market are closely interrelated. Without wishin; 
to interfere in the deliberations of the Central Banks 
the Working Group would like to stress the desirability 
of considering, in these arrangements, the possibility o}) ,, 
granting extensive credits, through a suitable payments}, 
system, in order to facilitate inter-Latin American tradéd 
and to prevent restrictive measures from being taker}, 
owing to payment difficulties. 


i’ 
VII. The inter-Latin American financing agency and the| fe 
common market 


The Working Group took note with satisfaction of] J 
the statements made by the observer sent by the Inter-jj. 
American Economic and Social Council to the effect) | 
that, at the meetings being held at Washington with aj 
view to the establishment of a Latin American financin 
agency, special interest is being taken in the credits and} 
investments intended for setting up industries for thef 
common market. The Group also considers it perineal 
at this stage to point out the desirability of introducing a} 
system of short-and medium-term credits in order toy” 
encourage exports from the industries of the Latin} 
American countries, and it would welcome a study of | 
this aspect of the problem. 


During the past decade, Argentina’s production of 
oods and services, measured on the basis of the gross 
tional product, increased at a less rapid rate than the 
ppulation. Because of this disparity, average per capita 
eailabilities of goods and services now stand at a slightly 
wer level than ten years ago. 

The stagnation of the Argentine economy coincided 
ith a period of almost unprecedented economic expan- 
om throughout the whole world. Over the same decade, 
ee annual increments registered in the per capita product 
the United States and in Latin America, excluding 
rgentina, were 2.2 per cent and 3.0 per cent respectively. 
me cause of Argentina’s failure to develop, therefore, 
cust not be sought beyond its frontiers or in purely 
{yentitious circumstances. Something of more vital im- 
»rtance lies behind the ills besetting its economy, the 
scovery of which was the main objective of the Secre- 
viat study on the economic development of Argentina." 

At the root of Argentina’s problem is a structural 
sequilibrium. In the case of certain commodities or 
roups of commodities existing demand exceeds the 
upacity to supply it, and the imbalance is too great to 
> remedied by the simple expedient of modifying 
Hative prices. This point is important enough to call 
or a brief explanation. 

It is common knowledge that with every change in 
ae level of national income a change takes place in the 
mposition of internal demand. As a rule, a higher 
acome level is accompanied by a proportional contrac- 
on of demand for foodstuffs and agricultural com- 
nodities and a proportional expansion of demand for 
aanufactured goods and services. In a country without 
oreign trade relations, at each income level the composi- 
on of production by types of goods must correspond to 
ae composition of demand, except over short periods. 
in the other hand, where foreign trade exists, external 
remand for certain goods is superadded to domestic de- 
rand, andsif it increases rapidly, causes an alteration in 
ae structure of domestic production which is not in keep- 
ag with the change in the composition of internal de- 
nand. In relation to this latter, production of export 
ems expands quickly, while other lines develop slowly. 
The discrepancies are covered by exporting surpluses and 
mmporting goods of which there is a deficit. This is why 
- is characteristic of an economy whose development is 
annelled towards the external sector for the structure of 
nternal demand to differ from that of domestic produc- 
on. The latter rather resembles what might be expected 


1 See the mimeographed text (Spanish only) of El desarrollo 
‘conémico de la Argentina (E/CN.12/429 and Add. 1 to 4). The 
rinted edition will consist of three volumes. The first of these, 
jontaining Part One of the study, will already have gone to press 
y the time this article appears. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF ARGENTINA 


INTRODUCTION 


in a country with a lower income level but a closed 
economy. 

Consequently, a rapid expansion or a radical reduc- 
tion of demand for exports necessitates a transformation 
of the structure of production. The changes entailed by 
an expansion of demand for exports are usually easy to 
effect, especially with the backing of capital and tech- 
nique contributed by more developed countries. In con- 
trast, the evolution of those imposed by a contraction 
in exports is slow and difficult. 

During the last 75 years, the Argentine economy has 
three times been confronted with the need to make 
relatively sweeping changes in the structure of its pro- 
duction. The last quarter of the nineteenth century 
witnessed the opening of a phase of rapid externally- 
directed development which ended in 1930 with the slump 
on the world market for primary commodities. A second 
phase then began, characterized by a contraction and 
stagnation of external demand and lasting until the 
Second World War, when it became clearly evident 
that once again the Argentine economy needed remodel- 
ling on new lines. 

While on the two occasions mentioned Argentina suc- 
ceeded in adapting itself to the changes in the factors 
conditioning its develonment, it proved unable to do so 
after the Second World War. The form currently as- 
sumed by the disequilibrium referred to is familiar 
enough. Argentina’s external resources are inadequate 
to import those goods that are essential for its economic 
erowth, and barely suffice to meet the ever-increasing 
requirements of its industrial development in respect of 
raw materials and intermediate products. Moreover, the 
transport situation is unsatisfactory, the energy deficit 
is considerable and agricultural activities have declined 
to such an extent that per capita production today is 7.6 
per cent less than in the period 1930-55. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of these structural 
maladjustments, the Argentine economy is potentially 
capable of developing a great deal more rapidly than 
in the past. If the necessary transformations are brought 
about, the gross internal product may increase. by as 
much as 40 per cent by 1962 and 77 per cent by 1967.? 
The analysis which follows will be largely concerned 
with describing the nature and significance of these 
changes. 


2 1955 is taken as the base year. This general criterion was 
followed as being that adopted in the study EI desarrollo econo- 
mico de la Argentina, op. cit., on which work began in 1956. Since 
the present article is based on that report, it was considered best 
to keep the same base year. The adoption of a more recent year 
would have implied a radical revision of certain statistical series 
used here, and, above all, would not have altered the conclusions 


reached in these pages. 7 
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1. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN THE FIRST THREE DECADES 
OF THE CENTURY 


During the first 30 years of the present century, 
Argentina’s gross domestic product expanded at the 
remarkably rapid anuual rate of 4.5 per cent. On the 
other hand, as a result of immigration, the annual rate 
of growth of the population was among the highest 
recorded in the world during that period —3.3 per cent; 
and as this rise in population absorbed a substantial 
share of the increase in the total gross product, the per 
capita product grew at the modest rate of 1.2 per cent 
yearly. The significant expansion of the total product in 
any case entailed a considerable investment effort, which 
in a country like Argentina, where there was no domestic 
industry manufacturing capital goods, could be achieved 
in only two ways: (a)through its export trade, which 
provided the financial means of importing the necessary 
capital goods; and (b) by virtue of foreign investment 
and loans. This was what did in fact take place. During 
those first three decades, Argentina earmarked 31.6 per 
cent of its gross domestic product for investment, one 
of the highest proportions ever registered in the whole 
world over so long a period. Foreign investment and 
loans helped to finance this capital formation effort to 
the extent of 33 per cent. Argentina itself was able to 
defray the cost of the remainder, thanks to its export 
trade, which expanded at an averge annual rate of 4.5 per 
cent, and thus provided the necessary foreign exchange. 

It is a well-known fact that a major proportion of Ar- 
gentina’s exports consists and throughout the whole of the 
century has consisted of agricultural commodities, some 
of which undergo a certain amount of industrial proces- 
sing. Consequently, the rapid development of this trade 
is an index of the intensity with which world demand 
for Argentina’s agricultural commodities increased during 
the period in question. Furthermore, domestic demand 
for these goods also expanded, as a result of the high 
rate of population growth and the rise in per capita 
income. The ample availabilities of first-class land and 
the timely construction of a transport network to carry 
Argentina’s agricultural production to domestic and 
foreign markets help to fill in the picture of the agricul- 
tural sector’s striking progress during the first thirty 
years of the twentieth century. 

The external demand referred to also had a dynamic 
effect on other activities. For example, it stimulated the 
growth of trade. In addition, thanks to the incentives 
provided by immigration and the improvement in per 
capita income, large urban centres came into existence, 
and this in turn promoted the development of certain 
consumer manufactures. Such industries, which in the 
first five years of the century had contributed 13.8 per 
cent of the domestic gross product, accounted for 17.7 
per cent in 1925-29. By virtue of this development, the 
proportion of domestic consumption which was satisfied 
with imports of non-durable finished manufactured goods 
fell from 12.4 per cent at the beginning of the century 
to 9.3 per cent in 1925-29. Nevertheless, the growth 
process which took place in the period under review was 
unquestionably typical of what is known as “externally- 
directed development”; in other words, it was one of 
integration with the international market and adaptation 
of the production effort to world market demand. 
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2. THE FIRST STRUCTURAL CRISIS 


The directing of the economy towards the world matifi ' 
ket produced a discrepancy between the structures 0}: 
domestic production and demand. At the time when th} jy 
world depression began in 1929, Argentina’s agricultura}., 
production was far greater than domestic demand fo\} \ 
such commodities, while internal demand for capital’ 
eoods, manufactured consumer goods and fuels notably 
exceeded domestic production of these items. The bal 
ances, of course, cancelled each other out through interna}! 
tional trade. | 

The depression directly affected exports and foreigti, 
investment, which represented the driving force of thé 
economy. The capacity to import, which in 1925-29 hac| 
averaged about 1600 million dollars * per annum, drop}iy 
ped in the following five-year period to 744 million, and} 
the purchasing power of exports fell from 1982 millior\}) 
dollars to 1 214 million. The net inflow of foreign capital 
decreased from 199 million to 120 million dollars. 

The decline in the capacity to import was the charac} 
teristic feature of the second phase of Argentina’s devel. 
opment, since the levels registered before the crisis wer), 
not regained except for a short period between 193%... 
and 1939. As the population continued to increase,},, 
although at a much more moderate rate than before, the! ls 
per capita capacity to import declined still more steeply. 

As a result, an abrupt contraction was registered in|, 
ageregate domestic demand. If market forces had then} 
been allowed free play and no attempt whatever had been} 
made to offset their effects, internal income would he 
diminished until demand for imports fell into line withl.. 
foreign exchange availabilities; and, in consequence,})), 
demand would have undergone a structural transforma-\i., 
tion, contracting most sharply in respect of capital goods,}), 
durable consumer goods and other manufactures, a major): 
proportion of which Argentina was at that time obtaining 
through the medium of its foreign trade. In the case of 
all those goods which were imported in sizable quanti-} 
ties, a balance between demand and availabilities would] 


supply capacity would have widened. 

The price paid for the adoption of a policy of thisi 
kind —which has in fact been pursued by some Latin], 
American countries in similar circumstances— would § 
have been economic stagnation, a deterioration in thelj. 
standard of living of the whole population and possibly | 
a long period of unemployment which would have af-| 
fected a considerable proportion of the labour force. 

Argentina chose a different path. It attempted toj) 
keep internal demand at the highest level possible in the |) 
circumstances, but in doing so maintained a structure of } 
demand such that with respect to many items demand | 
exceeded domestic production capacity and foreign ex-} 
change availabilities. It then devoted attention to the 
development of those lines of production in which the dis- } 
equilibrium was most marked, or, in other words, to | 
import substitution. At the same time, it supplemented } 
this policy by applying selective controls to the demand | 


8 With 1950 purchasing power. It should be noted that, unless 
otherwise indicated, all monetary values, both in Argentine pesos 
and in dollars, are invariably expressed in terms of their purchasing 9 
power in that year. a 


imports, raising tariffs, devaluating the exchange rate 
‘re for some goods than for others, imposing quanti- 
ve restrictions and, in short, resorting to all the 
ocedures recommendable in such cases. 

’The task of guiding Argentina’s productive resources 
») new channels, although in itself by no means easy, 

s facilitated by several circumstances. In the first 
‘ce, a substantial proportion of available foreign ex- 
ange was being used for imports of non-durable or 
wii-durable consumer goods which could be produced 
‘Argentina at reasonable cost. The relative volume of 
morts of this kind, which in 1925-29 had represented 
per cent of total consumption of goods and services, 
ypped to only 2.4 per cent in 1940-44. Their progres- 

replacement by domestic production gradually left 
Argentina’s disposal the margin of foreign exchange 
quired for those imports of capital goods, raw materials 

fuels which the economy needed for its normal opera- 
m and for the expansion of its production capacity. 

In the second place, as very large amounts had been 
rested in basic social capital in the preceding period, 
necially in the transport sector, it was possible to 
oand production of other goods without further in- 
stment in those fields. Lastly, the rate of domestic 
ying was relatively high, and, although it declined 
ing the “thirties, permitted the development of non- 
ricultural activities on the basis of a reduction of 
vestment in agriculture, trade and transport and trans- 
- of the corresponding saving to the manufacturing 
tor. 

As the outcome of the policy adopted, the gross 
mestic product remained at fairly high levels even 
the worst years of the depression, and actually in- 
sased during those which followed. However, since its 
owth failed to match that of the population, only 
1945 did the per capita product regain the level 
istered in 1929. 

These developments are not surprising in view of 
rat happened with respect to demand for agricultural 
modities. Before the crisis, the agricultural sector 
resented one third of Argentina’s economic activity, 
d about half its production was sold abroad. When 
ternal demand for agricultural commodities ceased to 
ow, only the expansion of domestic demand was left 
provide incentives for the development of the sector in 
Fuestion. This demand increased to some extent as a 
ult of the rise in population, but the stimulus thus 
forded could not be great and was of course inadequate 
replace the dynamic influence previously exerted by 
e demand of importer countries. Domestic consump- 
n of agricultural commodities in fact increased by 58 
er cent between 1925-29 and 1940-44.4 Since foreign 

»mand, as reflected in exports, declined by 33.6 per 
thot, the 34-per-cent increment in agricultural produc- 
n was more than sufficient to satisfy both the greater 
ternal and the reduced external demand. It may thus 
}> asserted that the demand situation from the time of 
e world depression to the end of the Second World 
ar was not such as to allow the expansion of the 
7 capita product in a sector which at the beginning of 


4 This figure is based on an estimate of effective as distinct 
m apparent consumption, which increased to a much greater 
tent and reflected the destruction of surpluses during the war. 


the period had contributed one third of Argentina’s total 
product. 

Obviously, in view of the limits set to the growth of 
so important a sector, it was materially impossible for 
the total per capita product to increase to a significant 
extent. To cite an example, for the total per capita 
product to have risen by 2 per cent annually at a time 
when agricultural production was not developing, non- 
aericultural activities would have had to increase 2.3 
times in the short space of 16 years, 4 of which fell 
within the period of the war when the supply of capital 
goods was severely restricted. Again, since services, 
especially trade, were quite well developed at the begin- 
ning of the period, the redirection of the economy 
necessitated by the world depression was clearly too 
sweeping to leave room for what might be considered a 
satisfactory increase in the per capita product. The 
maintenance of the pre-depresson situation was the most 
that could be expected. 


3. THE SECOND STRUCTURAL CRISIS 


The year 1945 may be said to have witnessed the 
initiation of a third phase in the economic life of Argen- 
tina during the present century. The year referred to 
was chosen mainly for analytical purposes, as, apart 
from the end of the Second World War, no event or 
group of events which constituted an unmistakable mile- 
stone was registered in this as in the preceding phase. 

At the end of the war, Argentina’s position was very 
different from its situation at the beginning of the world 
depression. Its population was almost 40 per cent larger, 
its total gross product had also risen by 40 per cent, 
and its industrial production was 65 per cent higher. 
Again, in consequence of the expansion of internal activ- 
ity, the amount of foreign exchange required to keep 
the economy operating normally was much greater, a 
fact which in turn reflected import requirements in 
respect of raw materials, fuels and capital goods to 
replace equipment which was wearing out. At the same 
time, the relationship of exports to the aggregate product 
of the economy declined from 24 to 13 per cent, leaving 
Argentina with a very small foreign exchange balance to 
finance the imports of capital goods which it needed 
to achieve a significant increment in the per capita pro- 
duct, as distinct from those required to maintain the level 
of activity. Argentina had come to be in the position of 
a large enterprise which has working capital at its dis- 
posal but lacks resources to finance its expansion. 

The foregoing circumstances were combined with at 
least four other factors. In the first place, so far as 
finished consumer goods were concerned, the import 
substitution process which had taken place during the 
preceding period made it almost impossible for addi- 
tional foreign exchange to be released by this means. 
Secondly, idle capacity no longer existed in the transport 
sector as it did in the early “thirties; on the contrary, so 
long a time had elapsed without adequate replacements 
being effected that it was becoming essential to earmark 
large sums for capital formation in this sector. Thirdly, 
by the beginning of the "twenties agriculture in the pam- 
pas had exhausted the possibilities of expansion through 
the incorporation of new land. ‘While this limitation 
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had been of little importance during 1933-44, because 
of the slow growth of demand, it must be borne in mind 
that a fresh impetus was given to such demand as from 
1945 and supply difficulties became clearly apparent. 
For Argentina’s agricultural sector to regain its previous 
vigour, its production methods would have had to be 
altered and its typical organization patterns remodelled. 
Lastly, the very development of industry and motorized 
transport caused a marked increase in demand for fuels, 
especially petroleum. Anxiety to keep down petroleum 
prices had a two-fold effect. On the one hand, it accelerat- 
ed the growth of demand; on the other, it reduced those 
financial availabilities which would have enabled domes- 
tic production to expand at a much more rapid rate. 
As things were, it was on the balance of payments that 
the pressure of demand was exerted. 

In these circumstances, Argentina found itself faced 
with the inescapable necessity of steering a new course, 
of redirecting its production efforts. If the growth of 
production was to outstrip that of the population, Argen- 
tina could no longer confine import substitution to 
finished consumer goods, since this process had almost 
reached its zenith and could not produce more foreign 
exchange than was indispensable for maintaining the 
existing level of economic activity. 

Two alternative ways of effecting the necessary trans- 
formation were open to Argentina, and, furthermore, 
were not mutually incompatible. One was the expansion 
of exports; the other, import substitution in the field of 
intermediate products —especially fuels— and of capital 
goods themselves. 

Immediately after the Second World War, as distinct 
from in the early ’thirties, Argentina was very favourably 
placed for steering this new course. Indeed, from 1946 
onwards, a notable improvement was registered in the 
terms of trade and this, in combination with the consid- 
erable foreign exchange reserves accumulated during 
the war, afforded plenty of scope for the new substitu- 
tion efforts needed to expedite development. But advan- 
tage was not taken of the opportunity. Available resources 
were utilized to import goods which would have ranked 
very low on a satisfactory list of priorities and to nation- 
alize foreign investments producing a far lower economic 
yield than others might have offered, had they been 
effected. This largely accounts for the inadequacy of 
capital formation in transport, energy —especially pe- 
troleum— and industries manufacturing capital goods, 
which in turn is perhaps the cause of the most serious 
bottleneck in the Argentine economy. 

The defective distribution of investment also pro- 
duced an adverse effect on the distribution of manpower 
among the various types of employment, and on the 
productivity of the labour force. An exceptionally high 
proportion of the increment in the active population was 
diverted from the sectors concerned with the production 
and transport of goods to others not directly productive. 
Moreover, within the production and transport sectors 
themselves, very serious defects were observable in the 
distribution of the manpower increment. The labour 
shortage affecting agricultural production was not ac- 
companied by a corresponding transfer of active popula- 
tion to industry. On the contrary, in the last decade 
industry employed relatively little additional manpower. 
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Construction and rail transport were foremost among tl 
sectors which absorbed unduly large proportions 4 
the labour force, with a correlative decline in produ} 
tivity. 
Thus there was a notable discrepancy in the trend 
followed by productivity in the Argentine econom} 
While in industry it steadily and persistently improver 
it deteriorated in other branches of the production an| 
transport of goods, as well as in those sectors towarcj 
which an abnormally high proportion of the manpowef 
increment was diverted. All this neutralized the beng’ 
ficial consequences of the rise in industrial productivity, 
and in recent years has been partly responsible for thi; 
stagnation of the average per capita product throughoy 
the economy. a 

As regards the expansion of exports, too, Argentin}}, 
lost a favourable opportunity. After the war, worl} 
markets for Argentina’s export commodities underwer}’ 
a striking expansion, in which, however, Argentina wal . 
unable to avail itself of its share: on the contrary, il 
relative position as a world supplier deteriorated (se}j:' 
table 1). Several factors brought about this situatiorji* 
In the first place, there was little to attract investor}” 
towards agriculture, owing to the policy of redistributin| 
income in favour of the urban population through th) 
maintenance of low relative prices for agricultural co 
modities and direct consumer subsidies, and to the resul}” 
ting need for other measures —such as the freezing 0 
rents— aimed at preventing the monetary costs of agricul 
tural production from rising. These same measures le t 
to an unduly large increase in consumption of foodstuff} 
and, therefore, to the reduction of exportable surpluses}« 
Secondly, Argentina paid no heed to the necessity olf 
reforming agricultural production methods and did littl 
to further the research and extension efforts which wer 
essential requisites for an expansion of production i 
this important sector. Thirdly, the agricultural subsidies} 
policy pursued by the United States led to the accumula} 
tion of large surpluses which were unloaded on the world 
markets first through the Marshall Plan and later by); 
means of the surplus disposal programmes.® fr 

To the reduction of exportable surpluses was addedify, 
from 1950 onwards, the loss of those earnings derived! 
in previous years from. terms-of-trade movements, whic 
bore the main brunt of the effects of the United State: 
surplus disposal policy. However, the gross product con} 
tinued to increase and with it the amount of foreigr| 
exchange required for the maintenance of the level oj) 
economic activity. Thus the margin of foreign exchangdl 
available for the expansion of Argentina’s productive 
capital gradually disappeared, and exports barely suf. 
ficed to finance imports of intermediate products, fuels 
and capital goods required for replacement purposes. | 

Given Argentina’s state of economic stagnation, ef- 
forts to redistribute income in favour of the urban areas 
on the one hand, and to maintain the level of investment} 
on the other, were, because of their incompatibility j} 
almost inevitably bound to lead to an inflationary pro: ' 
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5 Although this was undoubtedly a basic factor, its influence}: 
is often over-estimated. Even if the United States had not put}: 
the policy in question into effect, Argentina would not have beent 
able to take full advantage of the world market situation for lack! 
of sufficient production. 3 


Table 1 


SHARE OF ARGENTINA AND UNITED STATES IN WORLD EXPORTS OF SOME AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES, 
IN SELECTED YEARS 


World Argentina United States Rest of the world 
: total 
Period (Thousands (Thousands ux (Thousands Ral (Thousands ee 
, cent- 
of tons) of tons) age) of tons) age) of tons) age) 
. MaIrze 
of as dha Na 10.200 6 256.8 61.4 797.7 ofe) 3145.5 30.8 
ey 4 265 1 828.0 42.8 1 661.9 39.0 ek 18.2 
‘ SSA cn are g reir sti< is 4 890 1 029.0 21.0 2 560.0 52.4 1 301.0 26.6 
<i re es Be, ais 4 800 362.3 75 2 752.6 57.3 1 685.1 hw 
~ i oe 2 6 200 1 065.1 gfe”? 2 976.4 48.0 25825, 34.8 
WHEAT & 
ems MS eet tk i eer lax 1g 17 300 3 340.5 19.3 1 259.4 ees 12 700.1 73.4 
145-49 . 23 790 2 079.6 8.7 11 203.5 47.1 10 506.9 44.2 
1930-54 RPE PRS atten. 25 450 2 186.3 8.6 8 982.7 35.3 14 281.0 56.1 
p55. EME Lie, ae Ae 25 200 3 714.0 14.7 7 390.0 29.3 14 096.0 56.0 
Per 40) Pees 31 800 2 568.0 8.1 12 669.0 39.8 16 563.0 52.1 
LINSEED b 
seen ee s,s) ats 2 282 1 541.5 67.6 eZ 0.1 739.3 32.3 
I le ee ee ans 799 243.5 30.5 42.8 5.4 512.7 64.1 
pS ee eer ees 1 335 580.2 43.5 253.9 19.0 500.9 SED 
Woot ¢ 
See eS ak ae 660 77.4 Li — 582.6 88.3 
TE AeA ts, cps) SK 794 110.9 14.0 — 683.1 86.0 
Pave eee! tw Se 712 71.3 10.0 — 640.7 90.0 
Mear 4 
8 Vi gl I es a ee 1180e 468.6 39.7 —_ 711.4 60.3 
Ue oD ee eo 1 134 396.4 35.0 — 737.6 65.0 
[LS ee ens 939 176.0 18.7 a 763.0 81.3 


Mbource: See Economic Survey of Latin America, 1957 (United Nations publication, Sales No.: 58.11.G.1), special study on ‘‘Trade in Agricultural Commodities in Latin 


, America’, table XXIV. 

l Including exports of wheat flour, expressed in terms of wheat. 
Bi Including linseed oil in terms of seed. 

‘Clean base. 
@ Beef, mutton, lamb and pork (fresh, chilled or frozen). 
@° Total sample. 

ess. As was already stated, the redistribution of income 
tn the direction described curtailed exportable surpluses 
Jind hence the supply of capital goods. Measures designed 
o keep up investment levels by means of a generous 
iscal and monetary policy swelled the demand for im- 
sorted capital goods and for foreign exchange in general. 
@fforts to modify this situation might conceivably en- 
counter political obstacles. 


4. DEVELOPMENT PROSPECTS 


Argentina can emerge from its state of economic 
Wtagnation if it adopts and steadily applies an economic 
nolicy calculated to remove the factors responsible for 
the bottleneck mentioned above. It has enough natural 
J-esources to enable a considerable improvement on the 
resent standard of living to be achieved and a popula- 
‘i:ion capable of carrying out the effort involved in their 
‘mobilization. 
‘] Study of Argentina’s economic conditions and prob- 
‘hems has led to the conclusion that the domestic gross 
toroduct may be increased 40 per cent by 1962 and 77 
Ter cent by 1967 in relation to 1955. These growth 
pateets represent a ceiling beyond which it would be 
extremely difficult to go, unless an appreciable improve- 


— 


pment were to take place in the external factors condi- 


‘Itioning Argentina’s development. Furthermore, the at- 


pan 


tainment of such targets would imply considerable and 
unflagging effort, without which it might be a fairly 
long time before they were reached. 

Neither these objectives nor the estimates of the capital 
investment and other requisites needed for their at- 
tainment should in any sense be looked upon as forecasts. 
They should be taken simply as points of reference 
designed to facilitate an assessment of the necessary ef- 
fort in quantitative terms and to provide a clear picture 
of the economic policy that should be pursued. 


5. CHANGES REQUIRED IN THE STRUCTURE OF 
PRODUCTION 


In order to increase its per capita product with the 
intensity indicated, Argentina must substantially enlarge 
the volume of investment, but in a rapidly developing 
environment it will not need to raise the investment coef- 
ficient registered in previous years. Consequently, the 
growth of per capita consumption can keep parallel with 
that of investment. Development can be expedited by 
means of a rechannelling of investment with a view to 
the elimination of bottlenecks, for which purpose a strict 
order of priorities will have to be followed. 

The establishment of investment priorities must be 
based on an analysis of the function of each of the 
sectors of production in the over-all development process. 
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if the per capita product increases, demand for the dif- 
ferent goods and services expands at varying speeds, 
which find their technical expression in the size of the 
elasticity coefficient of demand. Consequently, if sec- 
toral disequilibria between supply and demand are to 
be avoided, a larger proportion of investment will have 
to be earmarked for those sectors where demand is 
expected to increase more rapidly. 

Again, with the growth of internal demand for each 
commodity or group of commodities demand for imports 
also expands, as part of that corresponding to finished 
goods is satisfied with purchases abroad, while at the 
same time domestic production needs imported goods, 
both intermediate and capital, in proportions varying in 
every individual case. The larger the proportional increase 
in demand for imported goods deriving from the incre- 
ment in demand for the products of any sector, the more 
severe is the pressure on the balance of payments and 
the greater the economic development difficulties resul- 
ting from the increment in question. To prevent such 
pressure the growth of domestic production will have to 
outstrip that of demand, and for this purpose investment 
in the sector concerned will have to be given an even 
higher priority than that suggested by demand elasticity. 

Lastly, in the establishment of investment priorities 
due account must be taken of the capital formation 
deficit which may previously have accumulated as a 
result of lack of foresight or mistaken economic policy. 
This deficit, the elasticity of demand and the pressure 
exerted on imports by the growth of the deficit are the 
three most important factors that have been taken into 
consideration in determining the directions in which in- 
vestment resources should be channelled during the period 
under study. 

An analysis of the various sectors of production 
making up the Argentine economy enables them to be 
classified in four groups, in accordance with the criteria 
mentioned above. The most important of these groups 
—called here the “dynamic sectors group”— contributed 
23.4 per cent of the gross product in 1955, and it is for 
the goods produced by this group that demand will 
expand most rapidly. Such a development would entail 
a heavy increment in demand for imports unless the 
proposed substitution programme were carried out. The 
second group is formed by agricultural activities, which 
accounted for 17.3 per cent of the product. The third 
consists of the so-called vegetative growth sectors, which 
were responsible for 18.1 per cent of the product. Lastly, 
the fourth —‘‘other sectors”— includes the Government, 


| 


i 
services and housing, which contributed 41.2 per cent 
The most serious shortcomings as regards accumula); 


ting capital and setting the course of economic policy 


were registered in the dynamic sectors group. It is 1) 
this group, therefore, that a major effort will have to bi 
concentrated during the next ten years. The study on the 
Argentine economy and its development prospects 1s con} 
cerned primarily with these and the agricultural sectors} 

The dynamic sectors group comprises machinery) 


equipment, vehicles and metals; paper, board, and print} 


ed matter; chemical products; cement and building! 
materials; petroleum; electricity; communications an¢| 
other services, and transport. The third group —te 
which the vegetative industries were assigned— is com: 


4h 


posed of the remaining manufactures and mining activ: ° 


ities. 


l-per-cent increment in the gross product. In addition, 


Demand for the products of the activities included}, 
in the first group tends to rise 1.7 per cent for every} 


f 


its import coefficient is very high (21.5 per cent inj” 


1955). This group of industries, which accounts for} 


barely 13.4 per cent of the aggregate product of thed| 
economy, absorbs 71.9 per cent of imports (see table 2). 


Thus it is the zone of the Argentine economy which is| 


most vulnerable to external fluctuations and contingen-}). 
cies and where the principal import substitutions willl 


have to be achieved. 


analysis of market prospects for exportable agricultural] 


production and the surpluses that might exist, it can be} 
seen that an essential prerequisite for the attainment of| 


the postulated rate of development is a far-reaching sub-}’ 


stitution effort, the magnitude of which is implicit in the 


need to reduce unit import requirements in those sectors 


where they are highest. 
By virtue of detailed study of each of the most impor- 


tant sectors of production, it has been possible to define } 
the lines on which the structure of production observed } 
in 1955 would have to be modified if the projected { 


development levels were to be attained without the risk 


of a serious balance-of-payments disequilibrium. The 7 


corresponding data are given in table 3. 
It should be stressed here that the figures indicating 


targets for the gross value of production by sectors in | 


default of the import substitutions recommended serve 
only illustrative purposes, their aim being to show the 


effect of the production efforts implied by import substi- } 


Table 2 
ARGENTINA: ELASTICITY COEFFICIENTS OF FINAL DEMAND AND IMPORT REQUIREMENTS 
emt i in ee EE 


Global coefficient 


Imports 1955a 
Coefficient of elas- Shee sate al 


ticity of potential 


of elasticity of final shri aT ' 
Sector of the economy aieindhtaniiirei Percentage distri- demand in relation Coefficient of im- gross product f 
bution by industries 1 ports in relation to at factor cost 
to product of origin RCE Tce final demand 
product : 
a (1955-62) 
Dynamic sectors... ..... eh eae 71.9 221 21.5 23.4 
Sectors developing less intensively b. 0.82 28.1 0.09 — 2.8 76.6 


a Consumer goods, intermediate products by sector of origin, and machinery and production equipment by sector of destination. 


b Including construction. 
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Table 3 


LRGENTINA: PERCENTAGE INCREMENTS REQUIRED IN 
GROSS PRODUCTION BY SECTORS, WITH AND 
WITHOUT IMPORT SUBSTITUTION 


Changes with- 
out import 
substitution 


1962 1967 1962 1967 


Proposed 


Sector of the economy changes 


BPPPIGUICUTEE NS coe sh See ess 30.3 SEO) Sil! 56.7 
Deposits, quarries and mines . . 98.2 186.7 S2. ee OGL 
| Foodstuffs, beverages and tobacco 284 48.5 28.1 Wed 
Textiles, wearing apparel and other 
made-up textile goods, and 
leather . NN Soe G Byron O5.7 37.3. 64.5 
| Wood and building materials . Bade els Simetecne a CO 
Paper and printed matter. . . . 66.1 126.0  48.4—-90.3 
Chemicals and rubber . Rade 62551303 46.7 84.3 
Fuels, electricity and public health 
OLR SSM eG NOT Ga es. ae ne 6 62.0 114.2 468 82.8 
Bretalssarrey sie r a so 6 cs S ® OPSmeyOsl 47.20 97.0 
Vehicles and machinery. . . . . 111.3 164.2 77.5 129.4 
BOTISECIGHON Gey 6G! ule x: vs, 's 6 240i Pam 24-0) 74:3 
Beruces mm penerali. 2 AR 2e eet 40.99 2746 
eR ea ee 


tion and the sectors in which the substitution effort is 
latively most essential. The figures referred to must 
no account be interpreted as realistic objectives, since 
ey signify so great a_balance-of-payments deficit 
hat they would not be feasible. On the other hand, the 
roduction targets to be reached if the suggested substi- 
tions are effected represent practical possibilities. 

It is worth while pausing to examine in some detail 
e changes which will be required in the structure of 
roduction. In the manufacturing industries as a whole 
both those of a dynamic and those of a vegetative 
aaracter— output must increase 107 per cent by 1967. 
poricultural production, on the other hand, according 

the projections prepared, would expand by only 53 
*r cent. Consequently, a change would take place not 
ily in the structure of Argentina’s industry, through 
se development of activities characterized by greater 
chnical complexity than existing vegetative industries, 
nit also in the structure of the economy, since the 
lative importance of industry would increase and that 
> agricultural production would decline. The latter’s 
aare in the aggregate product was 17 per cent in 1955 
iad would fall to 15 per cent in 1967, while that of 
dustry would rise from 23 to 27 per cent over the 
ame period. 

Changes such as these, in the direction of a higher 
regree of industrialization, are not the reflection of a 
oecial preference. They are due to the fact that domestic 
Lemand increases more intensively in the case of indus- 
rial goods than in that of agricultural commodities, a 
isparity which is only partly offset by the expansion of 
poricultural exports. This happens both in Argentina 
| d in other countries, when the per capita product 
bollows an upward trend. The inequality of the growth 


ates of industrial and agricultural production will thus 
je accentuated, since not only will demand for industrial 
oods be more intensive, but an increasing proportion of 


will have to be met by means of import substitution. 


‘ 
4 


reas 


This point is of great importance for an under- 


standing of the orientation of economic policy, and is 
often discussed in Argentina. Given a specific increase 
in internal and external demand, the relationship between 
agricultural and industrial production is not arbitrary. 
The two are closely interdependent, as are all the sectors 
of the economy.. Industrial production cannot develop 
independently of agriculture. To state the case in outline, 
eiven a particular rate of growth of exports, the aggregate 
product of the economy can increase at a higher rate 
only if domestic production is substituted for a certain 
quantity of imports of industrial goods as well as other 
items. Otherwise, both industrial production and the ag- 
eregate product would necessarily decrease because of 
the external disequilibrium which would be registered. 

Thus, equilibrium between industrial and agricultural 
production does not imply that their growth trends must 
run parallel and that the evolution of demand should 
not be taken into account. It is a dynamic, changing 
equilibrium, which is constantly being readjusted to 
prevailing internal and external conditions. The reason 
why it is disturbed in Argentina is not that industry 
has greatly expanded, but that the import substitutions 
required to enable the dynamic sectors to effect their 
essential imports have not been achieved. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, agriculture can emerge from its present 
stagnation only if the expansion of industry is accelerated. 

The implication is that, if Argentina’s industrial de- 
velopment has slowed down perceptibly, this is not be- 
cause it has been excessive (since it is still below the 
level that might have been attained and that is needful 
in the national interest), but because import substitution 
has been inadequate and exports have declined. Hence 
the significance of vigorous action in these two fields, 
as well as in that of petroleum. 


6. CHANGES REQUIRED IN THE CHANNELLING OF 
INVESTMENT 


On the basis of output targets, current capacity and 
replacement and equipment needs, the volume of gross 
fixed investment by sectors can be determined. The 
relevant figures are given in table 4. 

A comparison of the allocation of investment in the 
future with that registered in 1955 gives a fairly precise 
idea of the great effort required as regards redirecting 
the Argentine economy —an effort which will also be 
reflected in the distribution of employment of the active 
population. 


7. FINANCING OF THE INVESTMENT PROGRAMME 


In 1955-57, domestic saving (excluding foreign invest- 
ment) averaged 14230 million pesos (at 1950 prices) 
yearly, or about 20.6 per cent of the gross product. 
The correct procedure would have been to calculate future 
savings possibilities on the basis of this coefficient, but 
in view of the variations it customarily displays, and 
to avoid financial over-optimism, it was felt preferable to 
base the estimates in question on a coefficient of 19.4 
per cent. es 

If the rate of saving were maintained at the level 
contemplated, and the product were to increase by 40 
per cent between 1956 and 1962, the economy would 
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Table 4 


ARGENTINA: ESTIMATE OF GROSS FIXED INVESTMENT BY SECTORS, 1956-67 
(At 1950 prices) 


__—$—————————————— 96367 8.~C~*S | # 


1955 1956-62 a | 
/ SCARS finden MAUD ICO TEE “Gross fixed Percentage Gross fixed Percentagi} \j) 
Sector of the economy Soe es Patvage SE ae a ae rea re: of tou 
DYNO ny BS So 8 4 665 30.3 6 234 eu 5 575 Hy. t 
Dynamic manufactures . . 1 285 8.3 1 084 6.4 40 29 i 
Retrolenmiiie ss aenetnr cn acune \ 596 3.9 f 792 4.7 7 46 hi 
Hlecthic enerovan nee : t 590 3.5 1196 “OAs 
2 3519 20.8 6 183 24.0 Ihe 
Transport jae. u's 2 } 2 784 18.1 { 249 ips 382 1.5 || 
Communications. . . . . 3 393 13.1 
Agricultural sector... . 1515 9.8 3 279 19.4 
see uaeres eae 1 207 7.8 1 825 10.8 2078 55a ‘hae 
Rest of the economye, ...... 8 040 52.1 555] 32.9 9 232 is 
lL Otal semen eee, ace gins 15.427. 100.0 16 889 100.0 29419. 100.0 { ay 
mee rn SS TS 
a Annual average for the period. : 
b Including vegetative manufacturing industries, mining and construction. 
c Including the public sector, trade, finance, personal services and housing. 
generate domestic saving equivalent to 111073 million the generation of a larger volume ot ao savings ta 
pesos for the whole period, that is, 7 147 million less than finance heavier investment. The principal function ae 
the value of the investment postulated for those seven foreign capital is precisely that of contributing to this} | 
years. This sum would have to be financed with loans process of self-generation of savings. _ @ 
and net foreign capital investment. In terms of dollars, The measures proposed for the solution of the balance} ms 
it would represent 1060 million ® and would correspond of-payments problem, in combination with a policy oj 
to barely 1.3 per cent of the product and 12.2 per cent of austerity in the current expenditure of the public sector} 
total exports in the period. If export and import sub- would enable the rate of saving to be raised to 23.0 peiil 
stitution targets were attained, foreign investment to this cent of the product in 1963-67. If this rate of domestic 
amount could be amortized without difficulty, provided saving were achieved, and the product increased to the 
that the time limits allowed were sufficiently ample. extent projected, the volume of savings generated woulc 
It was previously pointed out that for the economy suffice to finance practically all gross investment and 
to generate savings sufficiently large to finance a major according to estimates, only 184 million dollars’ worth of 
proportion of investment in 1956-62, the product would net foreign capital investment would be necessary in the 
have to increase by 40 per cent. For this purpose it S-year period referred to. 
would be essential for investment to be carefully distrib- A more specific idea of financing problems can be 
uted over the period, in conformity with a strict order formed if they are studied in the light of a nationalj 
of priority, such that the first to be affected would be saving and investment budget, as given in table 5. I 
the investments exerting the greatest influence on the This table shows that in 1955 investment exceeded}: 
whole economy and those for which the best prospects the savings generated by the public sector by the equiv-} 
of external financing existed. Only in this way would it alent of 2.3 per cent of the aggregate product. The 
be possible to secure the expansion of the product and difference was financed by dint of borrowing from the 


; ; a private sector through various financial instruments, 
Dollars with 1955 purchasing power. The Yepatriation of such as the issue of bonds, credit from suppliers, etc 
Argentine capital amounting to 216 million dollars is also assumed. The i 2 bli Zz 2 
Otherwise, net foreign investment would have to be raised to ine increment in public eae, postulated for 1956-62 
1,276 million dollars. is considerable, although still insufficient to finance the 


Table 5 


ARGENTINA: NATIONAL SAVING AND INVESTMENT BUDGET, 1955, 1956-62, 1963-67 
(In percentages of the gross product) _ 


1955 ; 1956-62 a 1963-67 a 


t. 


oes Le es, a ele ENE ee ah = eee 
Investment Saving Investment Saving b Investment Saving b 

Brerttee oie tice siete 6S 16.5 18.5 13.7 11.8 13.3 13.0 | 
4) Ld a 5.9 3.6 8.3 7.6 10.0 10.0 ff 
Li a — 22.1 — 19.4 23.0 th 
MOLCIEt yeaah See totes A te —_ 0.3 — 1.3 0.3 a 
te ee age ok 224 ~~ 22.4 20.7 207 233 2339 
a Annual averages. of 


b As net figures are given for foreign loans and investment, amortization of the external debt is not considered separately, 
c For 1956-62 and 1963.67, most Government investment in transport and energy up to 1955 is included under the public sector. 
ment may be financed by the private sector, In that case, the saving and investment of the private sector will increase and thos 
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In the future, however, such invest- #)! 
e of the public sector will decrease, 


btor’s own investment.? Nor do estimates suggest that 
private sector will generate savings in excess of its 
cestment. In both cases, the differences would be 
anced with external loans and investments. 
‘The 23-per-cent increase in domestic saving projected 
1962-67 does not seem unduly large in the light of 
wentina’s experience. It could be achieved in its en- 
tety if the tax rate were successfully maintained at the 
rrent level and if the Government’s consumer expen- 
i were reduced to 14.2 per cent of the aggregate 
oduct. 


88. PRODUCTION AND IMPORT SUBSTITUTION TARGETS 


| It has already been pointed out that import substitu- 
im policy would have to be implemented mainly in the 
mamic sectors. The implication is that an increasing 
portion of the capital goods and raw materials used 

these sectors would have to be domestically-produced. 

give a preliminary idea of the magnitude of the import 
postitution effort required and of its distribution among 
various dynamic industries, table 6 was prepared, 
owing in very brief outline the results of wide research 
eried out in collaboration with Argentine experts and 
ceding industrialists. 


Table 6 


ARGENTINA: IMPORT REQUIREMENTS, WITH AND 
WITHOUT IMPORT SUBSTITUTION, 
BETWEEN 1955 AND 1967 
(Millions of dollars) a 


Potential Effective 


Effective demand demand ae se 
A imports for for ; 
Sector of the economy 1955 imports imports ( BC) 


1967 1967 
(A) (B) (C) (D) 


hnamic sectors (excluding 


Moetroleum) ..... .- 
steel making ..... 201 380 184 196 
Non-ferrous metals. . . 42 79 63 16 


Machinery, vehicles, 
equipment and other 


durable goods. . . . 303 738 625 113 
hemical products. . . 79 212 88 124 
@eulp and paper... . bz 136 102 34 
Miscellaneous. ... . 63 233 138 95 
oiainee. 2 CIS esr > te 740 1778 1200 578 
RECT 8 Fane 166 372 63 309 
sctors developing less in- 
fensively ....--- 266 425 282 143 
Grand, total 2... - 1172 Zoi 4, 1544 1 030 


‘at 1955 prices. 


What would these import substitutions imply? Po- 
‘ntial demand for imports * —excluding petroleum— 
| pould expand by about 1197 million dollars between 
9055 and 1967 if the aggregate product of the economy 
Here to increase as postulated. Since in the same space 


| | time the value of industrial import substitution would 


8 The demand that would be generated in default of the neces- 
y import substitution. 


| 7 See, however, table 5, note c. 


merce 


Table 7 


ARGENTINA: PROJECTION OF EXPORTS 
(Millions of dollars) a 


1955 1962 1967 

AC TICULU Tal punmemr nT nEK Lael ence 878 1 361 big 
Indistrialete pistes hos cree ae 52 120 170 
MotalPexportS erate esto A 929 1 481 1 762 
Nebrservicessieii oft tmaiss wale 19 24 28 
LT otaleete acorns cs Syeafy eee 948 1505 1790 


a At 1955 prices, 


reach about 721 million dollars, effective imports would 
increase by 476 million, an amount which, though smaller 
than the increment in demand, is still substantial. Con- 
siderable importance attaches to this conclusion. If 
Argentina’s means of external payment proved insuf- 
ficient to cover these irreplaceable imports, the growth 
target for the aggregate product could not be attained, 
and would have to be lowered correlatively with the 
reduction in the resources available for purchases abroad. 

Hence the need to expand exports and cut down im- 
ports of petroleum. According to estimates, agricultural 
exports might be increased by 714 million dollars and 
industrial exports by 122 million, giving a total of 842 
million, which includes a small increment in net exports 
of services (see table 7). As regards petroleum, it is 
calculated that imports could be reduced by 103 million 
dollars between 1955 and 1967 if the production projec- 
tions were fulfilled. 

Thus, the expansion of agricultural and industrial 
exports and the contraction of petroleum imports would 
be sufficient to cover the increase in imports as well as 
the additional financial payments entailed by the servic- 
ing of new foreign investment. The relevant estimates 
are shown in table 8. Those for 1962 are added with a 
view to shedding more light on the problem. 

The analysis of these figures affords an opportunity 
for once more laying stress on the character of the 
estimates or projections which they represent. Their 
sole purpose is to give some idea of the nature and 
magnitude of the subsidiary targets which would have to 
be attained in order to achieve the main objective —that 
of increasing the product. Forecasts as to import substi- 
tution, the expansion of exports and the curtailment of 
imports are not attempted here. Attention is simply called 
to the fact that an essential requisite for the growth of 


Table 8 


ARGENTINA: ELIMINATION OF EXTERNAL BOTTLENECK 
IN THE ECONOMY 
(Increment in millions of dollars)a 


aa 
Between Between 


1955 1962 

and 1962 and 1967 Total 

Bie Et ee 

1. Increase in demand for imports. . - 942 460 1 402 

2. Import substitution ..- +++; 600 430 1030 

3. Increase in effective imports (1 — 2). 342 30 372 

4. Increase in exports. ..- ++ -: > 552 280 832 
5. Difference available for financial _ser- 

vices and new reserves (4 — 3) . -_ 210 250 460 


a At 1955 prices. 
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the product is that these three subsidiary objectives be 
attained in combination and on the approximate scale 
suggested. The pattern in which they are combined is 
not arbitrary, nor the outcome of abstract juggling with 
numbers, but results from a thorough and careful analysis 
of practical possibilities. 

Thus, the present attempt to state the position in 
quantitative terms aims only at providing economic 
policy, and development programming in particular, with 
more specific and precise analytical instruments than 
can be derived from general statements, devoid of any 
attempt to assess approximate magnitudes, with respect 
to the basic variables of economic growth. 

It was mentioned above that in the dynamic sectors 
of the economy the import coefficient was very high, 
namely, 21.5 per cent. In the rest of the economy, which 
accounts for 75 per cent of the product, the corresponding 
coefficient is barely 2.8 per cent, the over-all figure 
being 7.5 per cent. At first sight it might seem surprising 
that the import problem should have come to play so 
decisive a role in the development of Argentina, since 
the relative significance indicated by this coefficient is 
so slight. But the imports involved are to a large extent 
essential ingredients of the economic process, so that, 
if they were not increased, the product could not expand 
either, except in so far as import substitutions were ef- 
fected. Moreover, such resources are concentrated in the 
dynamic sectors, and it is there above all that the external 
vulnerability of the Argentine economy makes itself felt, 
just as it is precisely in the dynamic industries that the 
principal substitution process will have to take place. 

From another point of view, it should be pointed out 
that a change has taken place in the nature of Argentina’s 
external vulnerability. In former times, when exports 
accounted for a very high proportion of the aggregate 
product, any variation in these exerted so marked an 
influence on aggregate demand that it would have been 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to counteract the 
effect of their fluctuations. Today the relative importance 
of exports has greatly decreased, and Argentina has the 
means of offsetting the fluctuations in question at its 
disposal. In this sense economic development has notably 
reduced Argentina’s external vulnerability. But from 
another standpoint, that same development has increased 
its vulnerability on the import side. Argentina has always 
depended upon imports of capital goods and of raw 
materials and intermediate products; but it also used to 
have to purchase consumer goods abroad. In earlier 
times, curtailment of the latter imports enabled it tc 
continue financing those other external purchases of es- 
sential goods —especially raw materials and intermediate 
products— which could not be deferred. This reducible 
margin has finally disappeared. Argentina can no longer 
draw upon it in order to expand essential imports, and 
the problem thus assumes a different form. 

In fact, so long as the rapid restriction of imports 
of consumer goods was possible, Argentina could do 
without a farsighted import substitution policy, since the 
immediate effects of such restrictive action gave it time 
to achieve the necessary substitutions. Now the disap- 
pearance of the reducible margin compels it to look 
ahead, especially as the industries that need to be estab- 
lished take a much longer time to set up, on account of 
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their very complexity, than current consumer industries}, 
(This is exemplified by a comparison between steep’ 
making and petrochemicals on the one hand, and thi’ 
textile industries on the other.) | 
There is another aspect of import substitution polic}} 
which cannot be disregarded here. When it is carta is 
out within certain reasonable bounds imposed by econom}” 
ic considerations, import substitution is an indispensabl}’ 
requisite for economic growth. In developing countrielf’. 
where primary production is predominant, the growth off" 
the aggregate product generally tends to outstrip thal i 
of exports, and demand for imports to expand morif’ 
than the product. The resultant trend towards disequilil is 
brium can be counteracted only by a slackening of thij’ 
rate of increase of the product —impossible to conten?” 
plate as a desirable end— or by means of import substif’. 
tution. ) 
Fundamentally, this phenomenon is due to the fac i. 
to which attention has so often been drawn in ECLA}'” 
reports, that as the per capita product rises, once it hag 
passed a very low level, demand for industrial goods 
follows a much more intensive upward trend than demanc} 
for primary commodities. iw 
Domestic production to replace industrial import’, 


\ 
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generally costs more than the similar goods which werd} 
formerly imported. However, this difference in cost is}”’ 
the price which a country must pay for increasing its) . 
product on a much larger scale. What is involved, ir)’ ~ 
other words, is a loss of product in certain sectors whicki) ” 
is self-compensated in that it generates a much larger 
increment in the product of other sectors. 

This does not mean, however, that import substitutionli. 
of any kind is advisable. On the contrary, a strictly 
selective criterion must be adopted, giving priority ta} 
all those substitutions which fulfil the following two}, 
primary requisites: (a) the least difference in cost as). 
between the domestic and the imported article; and (b)}... 
the greatest saving of foreign exchange. This criterion} 
has been applied to the possible substitutions suggestedlh,, 
here, although always provisionally, until the study ufji, 
specific projects enables more definite conclusions to bal, 
reached. }. 

It has just been stated that import substitution repre-, 
sents a loss of product over against an increment which] 
is much greater. In reality, this loss would affect al, 
relatively small import coefficient. As already shown,|.. 
in 1955 the coefficient was 7.5 per cent, and by 1967 0 
the necessary substitutions would bring it down to 5.61. 
per cent. The incidence of the loss would therefore bell... 
borne by barely 5.6 per cent of the aggregate product. \ 

However, the problem should not be dismissed lightly 
on this account. It is important, and in fact extremely so, 
since the extra costs are superimposed on those which} 
have long accompanied the gradual development of the} 
substitution process ever since the initial stage of indus-{h, 
trialization. Argentina needs to increase its productivity}, 
intensively, and has ample possibilities of doing so. In 
this connexion it would not be enough to increase per | 
capita investment, improve technique and utilize man-t. 
power more efficiently. Action would also have to bef, 
taken with respect to the import coefficient, f . 

The coefficient of 5.6 per cent projected for 19674 
represents an extremely low proportion —lower, for} 
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wample, than that of 19 per cent registered in the coun- 
bes of Western Europe in 1956. Such a coefficient had 
ceady been attained by the United States in the period 
receding the world depression (1920-24). But at that 
ne it had 110 million inhabitants (414 times more 
an it is assumed that Argentina will have in 1967), 
nich meant that there was a market of considerable 
ce for any article in respect of which substitution was 
fected, and permitted a high degree of specialization 
-d division of labour on a truly continental scale. If in 
-dition the immense variety and importance of the 
tural resources of the United States are borne in mind, 
wwill be understood that, although the size of the import 
efficients in the two countries is similar, Argentina’s 
uuation is very different indeed from that of the United 
nates during the period under consideration. 

What is more, in so far as future prospects can be 
scribed at present, Argentina will have to pursue a 
bore far-reaching substitution policy with respect to 
iports from the large industrial centres after 1967, and 
ill always be handicapped by the lack of certain natural 
ssources and by specialization difficulties of the same 
md as are experienced by other Latin American coun- 
ies. All this is of vast importance for the problem of 
ter-Latin American trade, and accounts for Argentina’s 
terest in the discussion of regional market possibilities. 


9. THE BASIC ROLE OF EXPORTS IN THE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT PROCESS AND THE INTRODUCTION 
OF IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL TECHNIQUES 


The expansion of the export trade is just as vitally 
scessary as import substitution for the vigorous develop- 
sent of industry and, consequently, for the rapid growth 
> the per capita product. Unfortunately, the world 
aarket for agricultural commodities is no longer what 
was in former times, when it absorbed all that Argen- 
a could export. Its absorption capacity is now limtied, 
nd competition from the United States is an additional 
actor in the case of certain very important items. Never- 
Haeless, some Latin American countries have managed to 
Sacrease their share in the world market, whereas that 
{ Argentina has declined. Such is the consequence of 
fhe sharp downward movement in its export trade. 

It is common knowledge that the price policy for- 
aerly adopted discouraged agricultural production for ex- 
ort, while domestic consumption continued to increase; 
kkence the regrettable situation just described. But the 
-ouble cuts deeper. Argentina still needs to make a 
reat effort to bring its agricultural production into line 
vith the demands of its own development and the new 
honditions prevailing on the world market. As regards 
schnical progress, it has lagged behind other comparable 
Hhountries, and in the pampas, which are the source of 
nost of its agricultural exports, average yields have not 
mproved in the last three decades, except during the 
-year period 1940-44. 

” This fact is all the more serious if it is taken into 
ccount that the whole of the productive land in the 
ampas is already in use and that production can no 
honger be rapidly expanded, as in earlier periods, by 
xtending the frontier of agriculture to include new land. 
Jence the imperative need to increase yields. By 1967 
he average yield of grain and oil seeds should be at 
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least 17 per cent larger than in 1953-57, so that by this 
means, in conjunction with the enlargement of the area 
farmed, higher production levels may be attained. 

The same applies to stock farming. Beef production 
might rise from the present approximate figure of 50 
kilogrammes per hectare used for stock farming in the 
pampas to about 77 kilogrammes by 1967. It is con- 
sidered that the average yield of stock farming land 
might progressively increase until by 1967 it had risen 
58 per cent above the 1953-57 average. 

To this end, a programme is needed consisting in 
technical action based on systematic research and progres- 
sing from simple measures of which the effect would be 
immediate to others which would take a longer time 
to yield results. All these would of course have to be 
subordinated to clearly-defined economic ends. 

Without a vigorous programme for the introduction 
of improved techniques, crop production would develop 
only at the expense of stock farming, as has been hap- 
pening in recent years, and the substantial produc- 
tion increments which Argentina requires could not be 
achieved. 

If the postulated targets were attained, agricultural 
production and exports might register the increments 
shown in table 9. 


Table 9 
ARGENTINA: INCREMENT REQUIRED IN AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS BETWEEN 1955 AND 1967 


Percentage increment in 
relation to 1950-542 


1962 1967 
Agricultural production .......- 51 78 
Imethespampuss.p sas sa 54 81 
In the rest of the country. .... - 47 71 
Exportsages tier. ae steer oer TL 89 125 


career nN TD A AS LS 
a The period 1950-54 has been chosen to prevent the comparison from being 
affected by the exceptional yields registered in 1955. 


But the matter does not end with the application of 
technical measures to increase production and exports. 
There are institutional aspects of the question whose 
importance cannot be overlooked. To the consequences 
of a traditional land tenure system have been added 
those of the freezing of rents. Of the farms in the 
pampas, 53 per cent are in the hands of rent-paying 
tenants and sharecroppers, who work 54 per cent of their 
productive land. With the highly laudable aim of protec- 
ting such farmers against the effects of the unfavourable 
price movement, rents were frozen in 1944 and eviction 
was prohibited. Measures of this kind are quite inade- 
quate to replace really fundamental reforms in the land 
tenure system. Unquestionably, those adopted served 
their direct purpose, but at the same time they put a 
stop to the system of rotation of crop and stock farming, 
to the definite detriment of yields per hectare. 

How far is the traditional land tenure system compat- 
ible with the energetic introduction of more advanced 
techniques? There can be no doubt that tenants and 
sharecroppers might very well put into practice the 
simple and immediately effective measures postulated 
for the next few years. But their interest might flag as 
techniques improved and such practices were adopted 
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as soil conservation, rotation of crops, application of 
fertilizers, expansion of the area under permanent arti- 
ficial pastures, etc. 

Moreover, it should be borne in mind that the impos- 
sibility of bringing new land under cultivation creates 
other needs. From the economic point of view, so long 
as there was still available land in the pampas the exis- 
tence of inefficiently cultivated areas was not of decisive 
importance. But now that the basic problem is to increase 
yields, it implies a waste of production capacity which 
weakens the power of the economy to expand. It is not 
only that there are large tracts unsatisfactorily farmed. 
Another problem existing in Argentina is that of frag- 
mentation of the land, which has led to a multiplicity 
of holdings of anti-economic size. In fact, it is estimated 
that nearly two-thirds of the farms situated in the pampas 
in 1957 were smaller than the area considered to be an 
economic unit, according to the relevant concept estab- 
lished by the Ministry of Agriculture and the Rent 
Control Boards (Cdémaras de arrendamiento), i.e., a farm 
large enough to provide the livelihood and absorb the 
labour of a standard family. In Argentina as a whole, 
farms of under 10 hectares represent one-fifth of total 
farms, consist on an average of 4 hectares each and 
occupy 0.24 per cent of the total productive land. At a 
more general level, all this has unfavourable effects on 
yields and impedes technical progress. 

Lastly, in face of the sweeping technological and 
social reforms required in Argentina’s rural sector if it 
is to make an effective contribution to the development 
of exports and of the economy as a whole, due considera- 
tion must be given to the historical implications of the 
current land tenure system. In the last analysis, the 
technical progress achieved in production and transport 
has raised the value of the land. This is the permanent 
and conclusive fact. What is purely circumstantial is the 
temporary improvement in the position of the tenant or 
sharecropper. Moreover, prospects of an increase in 
the product per hectare, whether through technique or 


prices, have frequently tended to be reflected in advance) 
in a revaluation of the land which has made it more 
difficult for the tenant or sharecropper to estaba 
himself, as the value thus acquired by the land is exag: 
gerated in relation to its current yield, especially if the 
revaluation phenomenon is accentuated by the lands bé+| 
coming a refuge against inflation, as is happening at) 
the present time. 

This repercussion of technical progress on the value 
of the land is another of the reasons why the introduc-| 
tion of improved farm techniques must inevitably be: 
linked to the industrialization process. One of the dynam- 
ic functions of this latter is to absorb, in conditions) 
of high productivity, the manpower released from agri-| 
cultural employment by the introduction of more ad- 
vanced techniques. If it were not for industrialization, | 
the existence of this redundant manpower would prevent 
the increase achieved in the per capita product by virtue 
of new techniques from being transferred in adequate 
measure to the effective wages of rural workers, and 
the result would be that the trend towards revaluation. 
of the land could develop entirely unhindered. | 

Again, the improvement of agricultural techniques 
calls for more widespread use of capital goods and inter- 
mediate products of industrial origin, which, if they 
were not supplied by domestic production, would have 
to be imported. Where there is a serious foreign ex- 
change shortage it will be very difficult to decide in 
favour of the latter procedure, and this throws into 
still clearer relief the truth of the assertion that indus- 
trialization is a necessary complement of the introduction 
of more advanced farm techniques and the improvement 
of agricultural productivity. 

Thorough discussion of this very complex problem is 
outside the scope of the present article, but in briefly 
touching upon the topic of improved agricultural tech- 
niques it was necessary at least to call attention to its 
close connexion with the time-honoured problem of the 
land tenure system. 


/The main object of the study on the industrial de- 
mpment of Peru, which was undertaken in reponse to 
lequest addressed to the ECLA Secretariat by the 
fivian Government, was to present an examination 
ithe relevant problems and prospects. Its purpose 
in effect, to provide the background material and 
pysis which might help to answer the following three 
gitions: 
(a) How intensively and at what rate would Peruvian 
iastry have to develop in the future in order to make 
sitive contribution to the growth of the economy 
whole and to a gradual improvement in the level 
eer capita income? 
'(b) What simultaneous changes would have to be 
e in the composition of industrial production and 
me structure of the productive capacity of the manu- 
uring sector? 
(c) By what means and incentives could this growth 
ithese changes be achieved ? 
he purpose of the study having been stated in such 
as, it is clear that it could not be confined to strictly 
:strial matters, isolated from the prospects and prob- 
of all other economic activities. On the contrary, 
ippraisal of the industrialization process must, if it 
o be sound, be based on an appreciation of the 
ent conditions of the Peruvian economy as a whole, 
characteristics of its growth and its development pos- 
jities. Hence Part One of the study is devoted to a 
prehensive survey intended to provide a general 
cground for an examination of the special problems 
dustrial development, although, clearly, it does not 
to be a thorough or particularly detailed analysis. 


‘1. THE PRESENT STAGE OF PERU’S DEVELOPMENT 


he first task was to systematize the main data needed 
ortray the present stage of development of the Peru- 
economy. 

ccording to the relevant estimates, the average level 
ser capita income amounted to some 187 dollars in 
3, which is probably equivalent to not more than two- 
1s of the present average per capita income in Latin 
rrica as a whole. 

uring that same year, about 60 per cent of the 
nilation was living in the rural areas and the same 
sentage of the total labour force was engaged in 
rcultural activities, which contributed 30 per cent to- 


The text of this article is based on a lecture delivered by 
Pedro Vuskovic, an economist in the Industrial Development 
lion of ECLA, at the Institute of Economic Studies, Lima, 
Hhich he summarized and explained the main ideas of Part 
of the study The Industrial Development of Peru (E/CN.12/ 
! Volume VI in the series Analyses and Projections of Eco- 
ic Development, which is being published by the Secretariat. 
latter considers that, in addition to giving a comprehensive 
re of the research undertaken, the following pages help 
eds a better understanding of Peruvian industrial and devel- 
‘nt problems. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF PERU * 


wards the national income. This fact already shows the 
relatively low level of productivity in the farming sector. 
By contrast, there was one sector of high productivity 
—the extractive industry— which, however, generated 
only 7 per cent of the national income and employed 
less than 2 per cent of the total active population. 
Among the manufacturing activities, the income generated 
by industry proper, which is still relatively new, added 
to the income derived from cottage and small-scale in- 
dustry, represented 17 per cent of the total national 
income. Finally, there were services of various kinds 
and at different stages of development. The most im- 
portant of these was trade, with a share of the total 
income higher even than that of registered industry. 

The picture would not be complete unless some indica- 
tions were given, besides these over-all figures, of the 
marked contrasts which exist in the various parts of 
the economy. Two different economies —that of the 
coastal belt and that of the sierra— exist side by side. 
They are linked together only to a very small extent, 
and the differences in their per capita income are in the 
ratio of one to three. A modern export agriculture is 
offset by a subsistence agriculture which is very back- 
ward technologically, while an efficient and concentrated 
industry is counterbalanced by scattered artisan activ- 
ities in which four times as many persons are employed, 
and so on. 

The relative importance of the external sector was 
rather high, witness the fact that the import coefficient 
(relationship between the value of imports and the gross 
national product) reached the figure of 18 per cent, 
while exports in 1955 amounted to some 5 100 million 
soles, an average of about 30 dollars per person. In- 
cidentally, this latter figure does not compare very fa- 
vourably with that registered in recent years in other 
Latin American countries.! To some extent it dispels the 
relatively widespread belief that Peru enjoys a fairly 
favourable foreign trade position. Nor can it be dis- 
counted as the possible source of potential disequilibria 
in the balance of payments, which have not assumed as 
severe a form as might have been expected because of 
expansion, the favourable effect of the terms of trade 
and the level and pattern of income distribution- 

In short, it may be concluded that in 1955 Peru dis- 
played the typical features of an under-developed econ- 
omy in which, moreover, the averages and per capita 
mean values could not be interpreted directly because of 
the marked contrasts noted in the various parts of the 
economy. 

On the other hand, Peru continued to have rich 
natural resources, a relatively high investment coefficient 
and a righ rate of economic growth. 


1 Jt is barely higher than that of Bolivia (29 dollars) and 
much lower than that of Argentina (49 dollars), Chile (70 dol- 
lars) and Colombia (46 dollars). 
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2. GROWTH DURING THE PERIOD 1945-55 


The rate of growth during this period may be illus- 
trated more clearly by a brief reference to the increase 
in the gross product from 1945 onwards. Following a 
moderate rise during 1945-50 and a more rapid one 
between 1950 and 1955, the gross product expanded 
throughout the whole decade at an annual average cu- 
mulative rate of 2.9 per cent per capita, representing a 
total increase of 63 per cent. This rate of growth 
compares very favourably with that registered in most 
Latin American countries over the same period and its 
continuance would not only bring about a gradual rise in 
the living level of the population but would also enable 
Peru to go on improving its relative position in Latin 
America as regards national income. 

While the gross product was increasing, an urbaniza- 
tion process of some magnitude was taking place. The 
relevant estimates indicate that, while the total population 
increment was 34 per cent, that in the rural areas was 
23 per cent and that in the urban centres 52 per cent. 
At the end of the period, the urban population thus 
represented 40 per cent of the total. 

Yet the significant economic growth registered during 
the decade under review was not accompanied by equally 
intensive structural changes. The agricultural sector ex- 
panded its output in real terms by 47 per cent (what 
is even more striking, agricultural production for export 
increased by 59 per cent, while that for domestic con- 
sumption rose by only 35 per cent) and its relative 
share in the total national income fell from 33.5 to 30.2 
per cent. The manufacturing industry almost doubled 
its volume of production but its relative share of the 
national income rose only slightly (from 15 to 17 per 
cent). On the other hand, the extractive industries 
maintained almost unchanged their share of the national 
product following a decline in their quantum of produc- 
tion at the beginning of the period and a very rapid 
rise in the subsequent years. Finally, there was an in- 
crease in the share of some services —building and 
transport for example— and a contraction in others 
(including the public sector). 

From the point of view of goods and services available 
for consumption and investment, the expansion of the 
gross product was accompanied by other advantages, in 
particular the favourable trend in the terms of trade 
and an increasing net influx of foreign capital. The 
terms of trade were in fact positive every year after 1945 
until 1955. The influence of the foreign capital inflow 
may be more clearly appreciated if it is remembered 
that there was a rapid change from a surplus of exports 
to one of imports. Consequently, while in 1945 available 
goods and services came to 1000 million soles less than 
the gross product, in 1955 they exceeded it by more 
than 350 million soles. This undoubtedly facilitated 
investment and at the same time made a rapid rise in 
consumption possible. 

There was also another favourable factor. In order 
to achieve the increase in the gross product which has 
just been described, it was unnecessary to expend an 
investment effort of similar intensity. This is because, in 
the final analysis, the amount of the gross product ob- 
tainable depends largely on two determinants: (a) the 
total stock of capital which it has been possible to ac- 
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cumulate; and (b) the extent to which it may be utiliz 
a concept known as the “product-capital ratio”. y 
cording to one estimate, the stock of capital in Pt 
in 1955 was approximately 80000 million soles. If t 
sum is compared with the gross product obtained 
that year, a product-capital ratio of 0.40 would resi 
Such a ratio is not only high when compared with l 
of the other Latin American countries but is also | 
greater than that registered at the beginning of | 
decade. (The ratio improved steadily from 0.34 in 19 
to 0.39 in 1951, a level at which it remained relativ 
stationary thereafter.) As a result, the pressure on ¢ 
mestic investment was undoubtedly relieved, while 
the same time there was a substantial contribution fr 
foreign investment. During 1951-55, the latter represe 
ed 20 per cent of aggregate investment so that forei 
capital constituted 15 per cent of Peru’s total stc 
of capital. 

The rise in the import coefficient from 13 per ct 
in 1945 to 18 per cent in 1955 shows that the exter 
sector played a very dynamic role. This factor mig 
be construed as highly favourable, were it not for otk 
factors which suggest that it should be regarded w 
some circumspection. Account must be taken first 
the form in which the additional imports were financ 
and, secondly, of the changes which occurred in th 
structure. Actually, the growth of imports was not | 
companied by even a comparable expansion of expo 
While the former went up (in real terms) by 120 f 
cent, the rise in the latter was of only 40 per cent. £ 
the factors which explain this divergence —the impro 
ment in the terms of trade and the influx of forei 
capital— cannot be considered as permanent and vy 
therefore probably not play the same part in the futu 
As regards the structure of imports (analysed at 19 
constant prices), the improvement which might ha 
been expected after such a marked expansion was 1 
in fact achieved. On the contrary, the share of consum 
goods rose from 20.7 per cent in 1945 to 26 per c 
in 1951 and 24 per cent in 1955, while the share 
capital goods fell from 49.7 to 44.1 per cent. 

These trends reveal a very high elasticity of dema 
for imported consumer goods. Over the period 1945. 
it amounted to almost 2.0. To maintain such a hi 


_ import elasticity for a long period would be very d 


ficult. It would mean in practice that each increm¢ 
of one per cent in the national income would have to 
accompanied by a rise of more than two per cent 
imports and corresponding increases in the capac 
to import. 

The comments and figures mentioned above prov: 
a clearer illustration of the magnitude of the industr 
growth achieved during this period. Although in absol 
terms the expansion of manufacturing output was ve 
marked, the rise in the import coefficient, the increas 
share in imports represented by consumer goods (in st 
competition with domestic production) and the lar; 
proportion of building materials (also partially produc 
in Peru) in imports of capital goods all show that ind 
trial development was perhaps not intensive enough a 
that, to a certain degree, domestic industry did not se 
all the opportunities of expansion offered by the incre: 
in domestic demand. 


iin short, the Peruvian economy expanded very con- 
rrably between 1945 and 1955 to judge from the 
jual rate of increase of the gross product and_ per 
via consumption (2.9 per cent and 3 per cent respec- 
jly). However, this expansion was the result not 
, of internal efforts out also of the concurrence of 
hain favourable factors, including a relatively moderate 
in population, an increase in available goods and 
vices relatively higher than that of the gross product 
ss facilitating a more rapid expansion of consump- 
|), an improvement in the terms of trade, a marked 
| in the product-capital ratio and a higher import 
fficient. 

[t is now pertinent to consider whether the concurrence 
jsuch factors will be equally favourable in the future 
kotherwise, what must be done to maintain a similar 
of economic growth in the years to come. 


. SOME HYPOTHESES REGARDING FUTURE ECONOMIC 
PROSPECTS 


he future prospects of some of the factors which 
just been mentioned will now be briefly reviewed. 
fBetween 1940 and 1955, the population increased at 
mannual average cumulative rate which fluctuated be- 
en 19 and 19.9 per mil. Towards the end of the period, 
mas already apparent that it was tending to grow vegeta- 
ly as a result of a drop in the death rate (brought 
ut mainly by the improvement in health conditions) 
a more detailed examination of the age structure, an 
rage rate of growth of about 24 per mil may be 
mated for the period 1955-60 and of about 25.6 per 
for the neriod 1960-65. Over the decade as a whole, 
total population should thus increase by about 2.5 
ion and should amount to almost 11.5 million in 1965. 
nan initial consequence, total consumption would have 
txpand by 75 per cent in a decade instead of only 65 
cent as registered in the previous decade. However, 
«e estimates lead to the more significant conclusion 
- between 1955 and 1965 the active population will 
rease by almost one million. This is probably one of 
key factors which will exert the greatest influence 
he future development of the Peruvian economy. One 
iion persons will have to be given the opportunity of 
iductive employment in the various branches of eco- 
nic activity and provided with the necessary capital 
ources. 
\There is little to be said about the second factor —the 
ims of trade— the future of which is of course much 
ve uncertain. From 1955 up to the present, they have 
howed an unfavourable trend. Any hypothesis which 
ames that they will recover and remain at a level 
ilar to that of 1955 might therefore be considered 
aewhat optimistic, especially if it is remembered that 
7 depend not only on export prices but also on those 
imports. This will also have important consequences 
future development, as compared with the previous 
od, because it means in practice that the increments 
onsumption will require proportionately greater ef- 


erate improvement in the product-capital ratio be- 
n 1945 and 1955 and also to the fact that its present 


Finally, reference has already been made to the > 


level is relatively high. Its future evolution depends 
on opposing factors —on the one side, the additional 
expansion requirements of activities characterized by a 
higher capital intensity and, on the other, the possibilities 
of achieving a more intensive utilization of the present 
stock of capital. At all events, the hypothesis put for- 
ward in the report that the product-capital ratio will 
remain at a level similar to that of 1955 does not seem 
pessimistic. 

Under the conditions described, it seems unlikely 
that Peru can maintain a similar tempo and pattern of 
development as that achieved in the previous decade, 
particularly in the external sector. A significant poten- 
tial deficit in the balance of payments as well as a 
heavy demand for foreign capital and imports are there- 
fore to be expected. Foreign capital needs may be more 
clearly appreciated with the help of some illustrative 
figures resulting from a series of calculations in which 
allowance is made for the limitations already mentioned. 
It may be concluded that, in order to increase total con- 
sumption from 26 200 million soles in 1955 to 45000 
million soles in 1965 (an annual per capita average 
rate of 3 per cent), with a simultaneous rise in the gross 
product from 32 000 to 54 600 million soles (a per capita 
growth of 2.9 per cent per year), a surplus of available 
goods and services valued at some 1 780 million soles in 
excess of the gross product would be required. This sum 
could only be obtained if there were a net inflow of 
foreign capital. Discounting the high import elasticity 
registered in the decade 1945-55 decade (2.0) and as- 
suming the more moderate figure of 1.57 of the period 
1948-55, the demand for imports in 1965 would still 
amount to some 14000 million soles at 1955 constant 
prices (as compared with only 5700 million soles in 
1955). Would it be reasonable to expect that both the 
foreign capital and import requirements can be met? 

According to information available, the total foreiga 
capital invested in Peru amounted to some 590 million 
dollars in 1955. Gross investment in that year totalled 
about 71 million dollars and remittances abroad unde 
various heads —amortization, profits, interest— were 
almost 59 million. The net inflow was thus only 12.2 
million. If future prospects are assessed on the basis of 
the estimate made in certain circles that total foreign 
capital will probably amount to about 1 000 million dol- 
lars in 1965 and if the probable changes in the rates of 
amortization, reinvestment and interest are rather careful- 
ly analysed, it may be concluded that a gross influx of 
new capital amounting to 90000 million dollars will be 
accompanied by a net outflow of foreign capital amount- 
ing to about 28 million dollars. A total capital of 1 200 
million dollars and a gross investment volume greater 
than 100 million dollars a year would be needed to 
establish a balance between total receipts and the total 
outflow of foreign capital. However, only in exceptional 
circumstances would it seem possible to secure a net 
inflow of 1780 million soles as required. 

A study of the potenial demand for imports leads to 
an equally negative conclusion according to the detailed 
projections presented in the report on agricultural and 
mining exports. As regards the former, it is assumed as 
an initial working hypothesis that the cultivated area 
could be increased by between 400000 and 500000 
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hectares, a considerable expansion over the present total 
of 2.5 million hectares. In view of the rise in population 
and its higher income level, it is estimated that the in- 
crease in the production of those goods in which Peru 
is now self-sufficient might require 360 000 hectares and 
the replacement of those imports which are at present 
most important (also allowing for heavier future demand) 
would require some 195 000 hectares. There would thus 
remain 140000 hectares available for the increase in 
export crops, which would mean in the aggregate an 
expansion in production of 40 per cent over the present 
volume of export items. In the case of the extractive 
industries, the relevant estimates are based on the prin- 
cipal plans of the enterprises concerned. It is assumed, 
for example, that in 1965 exports of copper will amount 
to 210000 tons, of lead 151000, of zinc 286000, of 
iron ore almost 7 million tons, etc. This implies that 
the present levels of such exports would rise by 148 per 
cent in real terms. 

In short, the volume of total exports might double 
between 1955 and 1965, reaching in the latter year some 
10 000 million soles? But this would still be insufficient 
to meet the potential demand for imports which, it will 
be remembered, were estimated at about 14.000 million 
soles. 

In the light of these considerations, it seems highly 
unlikely that the same rate and pattern of growth as in 
the previous period can be maintained. Hence, the most 
probable hypothesis put forward in the study assumes 
briefly (a) that, as a starting point, the aim is to main- 
tain the rate of increase of the gross per capita product 
(2.9 per cent per year); (b) that an increase of the 
same intensity will be registered in available goods and 
services since additional favourable factors are not likely 
to arise; and (c) that, as a result, the expansion in 
consumption will have to be somewhat less than the rise 
in the gross product (2.2 per cent per year per capita). 
In their turn, these hypotheses imply at least two require- 
ments: (i) that the investment coefficient can be raised 
from 19.2 to 23.7 per cent; and (ii) that the income 
elasticity of demand for imports can be reduced from 
2.0 or 1.57 to only 1.2 while additional changes must 
be made in their structure. 

Both requirements appear feasible. The investment 
coefficient had already reached, although in isolated 
years, figures very close to those indicated. To maintain 
them consistently at this relatively high level would 
undoubtedly require a strenuous effort, but it does not 
appear beyond Peru’s possibilities. As regards the reduc- 
tion in the income elasticity of demand for imports, even 
in these circumstances, a somewhat more rapid increase in 
imports than in the gross product is assumed. In this 
respect the problem in Peru is likely to be much less 
serious than in the other Latin American countries where 
the anticipated capacity to import remains far below any 
reasonable rate of increase in per capita income. 


4. THE CONTRIBUTION REQUIRED OF INDUSTRIAL. 
DEVELOPMENT 


Such then, in very broad outline, is the background 
for calculating industrial development needs. At least 


2 At constant purchasing power equal to that of 1955. 
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two factors emerge which are of decisive importan 
as regards intensifying the industrialization process: th 
role of industry in the absorption of manpower an 
its contribution to import substitution. 

The first factor will undoubtedly acquire considerab. 
significance. The increase in the labour force durin 
the next decade will be extremely large not only 3 
absolute terms —one million active persons— but als 
in relative terms, since it will represent an increment ¢ 
27 per cent over the present level of employment. Th 
fact in itself might constitute a serious problem whic 
may well be aggravated by the tendency, already ol 
servable in various economic sectors, to economize mal 
power so far as possible.* This tendency is also to t 
expected in sectors which must continually strive 1 
improve their competitive position in the world marke 
or in those branches of domestic industry which a 
facing stiffer competition from imports. But it ma 
well be asked whether, in all these cases, the relatiy 
manpower and capital resources available in Peru a1 
ideally distributed. 

This aspect may be illustrated by quoting some « 
the more significant statistics. The additional agricultur: 
production necessary to meet the growth of domest 
demand, to replace many of the present imports and 1 
increase exports, may well represent an increase of 46. 
per cent over existing levels. In view of the presel 
low level of farm productivity, population pressure | 
certain zones and the inevitable adoption of certai 
modern techniques, it must be admitted that some in 
provement in output is bound to occur. Assuming th: 
it represents on the average 20 per cent during the te 
years, agriculture would be in a position to abso 
490 000 persons, which would still leave 500 000 persor 
to find employment in non-agricultural activities. If i 
dustry increased its share of such activities to a vel 
moderate extent (merely from 40.5 to 42 per cent), 
would have to absorb 230 000 persons. Of these not le: 
than 100 000 would probably have to be engaged in indu 
try proper, which in 1955 employed a total of just ov 
120 000 persons. 

Its task would be no less arduous as regards impo 
substitution needs. As will be recalled, an initial aj 
proximation suggested that total substitution needs mig] 
amount to some 4.000 million soles by 1965. Assumin 
that Peru itself can meet all its agricultural requiremen 
—except for a deficit in wheat, and with a very lo 
level of fruit imports— and bearing present petroleu 
prospects in mind, it may be concluded that more thé 
three-quarters of these total substitution requiremen 
would have to be met by manufacturing productio 
Considering the secondary needs which would arise fro 
this substitution, it may be estimated that the industri 
expansion required for this purpose alone would represe 
an output value of some 4400 million soles, or 30 p 
cent of the total value of manufacturing productic 
in 1955. 

In short, in view of the need to increase employme 
and to effect import substitution and bearing in mir 
the pressure of expanding domestic demand and the ne¢ 


8 For example, expansion plans in the mining industry provi 
for considerable increases in output which in many cases will 
accompanied by only a very small rise in employment. 
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jaaintain the necessary balance between the growth of 
astry and that of the other economic sectors, it may 
2oncluded that the volume of industrial production 
ld have to increase by 118 per cent between 1955 
j 1965. For this purpose the present stock of capital 
his sector would have to be doubled and not less 
1 a quarter of Peru’s total gross investment would 
p> to be channelled into industry. Only thus could 
astry play a positive role in the task of maintaining 
cempo of economic development. At the same time, the 
tive position of industry proper (or registered in- 
mry) would be strengthened, the average productivity 
this sector would be increased by about 58 per cent, 
its share in the national income as a whole would 
{to 21.3 per cent. 

Whis then is the tentative reply which the report 
ees to the first of the questions posed at the outset. 


5. CHANGES NECESSARY IN THE PATTERN OF 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


brief reference may now be made to the second 
hese questions concerning the changes necessary in 
pattern of industrial production and in the structure 
industrial productive capacity that would have to 
pmpany this economic growth. 

MAll the branches of manufacturing production ob- 
esly could not be developed with the same intensity. 
relopment itself makes certain changes necessary, be- 
se the various kinds of manufactured products have 
rsrent demand elasticities. Indeed, the improvement 
mcome levels is inevitably accompanied by a tendency 
he part of consumers to modify their consumption 
-ern, the consumption of certain goods expanding more 
@kly than that of others. Suffice it to mention by 
of illustration that, according to the estimates used 
@he study, the average elasticity for manufactured 
as a whole would be somewhat greater than unity, 
ke it would be only 0.94 for processed foodstuffs, 
@pared with 2.07 for paper products, 2.8 for chemicals, 
for goods produced by the metal transforming in- 
@ries, etc. Furthermore, present import substitution 
sibilities are also different in the various manufac- 
@mg branches, a fact which may be particularly im- 
fant because of the considerable overall substitution 


A cursory glance at the present structure of Peruvian 

astry reveals that it is concentrated around three 
Gastrial branches: processed foodstuffs, beverages and 
Giles. These absorb more than half of total industrial 
@iloyment and represent almost 60 per cent of the 
se of production, while the joint output of the chem- 
and metal transforming industries constitutes less 
9. 10 per cent of the total. From another angle, more 
§. two-thirds of production is of consumer goods, while 
tal goods represent less than 5 per cent. This is 
pally a normal stage in the industrialization process at 
h efforts are made to cover first the lines of produc- 
which are usually technically less complex and 
#ch call for a small capital outlay. However, in the 
se of very rapid industrial development, such as 


foges aimed at producing increased diversification. 
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irred in former periods, there are no very marked 


For example, between 1948 and 1955 the share of con- 
sumer goods in the total dropped merely from 60 to 58.5 
per cent and there were no such changes in the structure 
of productive capacity. The three branches mentioned 
represented, in 1955, some 63 per cent of the book value 
of assets available and accounted for 60 per cent of the 
total purchases of machinery and equipment in that year. 

Another important consideration concerns the share 
of domestic supply covered by the various branches of 
Peruvian industry. In 1955, imports of manufactured 
goods * represented a quarter of total requirements for 
such goods. Although imports were registered for prac- 
tically all manufacturing branches, two were of particular 
importance: chemicals and products of the metal trans- 
forming and metallurgical industries. They represented 
69 per cent of the total imports of manufactured goods. 
The share of imports was also quite appreciable in the 
supply of goods from the pulp and paper industries 
(50 per cent), timber (30 per cent), rubber (25 per 
cent) and non-metallic minerals (22 per cent). On the 
other hand, it was relatively small in the case of proces- 
sed foodstuffs, beverages, textiles, footwear, and wearing 
apparel and other made-up items, but even these amount- 
ed to 804 million soles, i.e. they represented about 15 
per cent of Peru’s total capacity to import. Generally 
speaking, no notable improvements were recorded in this 
respect. On the contrary, between 1948 and 1955, total 
availabilities of manufactured goods in Peru rose by 71 
per cent as a result of an increase of 90 per cent in 
imports and only 67 per cent in domestic production. 

If these two factors are considered jointly in the light 
of the hypothetical projections presented in the study, 
the trend and magnitude of the changes which might 
take place between 1955 and 1965 will become apparent. 
The relevant estimates show, for example, that, although 
all the branches increased their volume of production in 
varying proportions, the relative importance of the food 
industries would decline from 36.4 to 29.2 per cent and 
that of textiles from 11.3 to 10.8. By contrast, there 
would be an increase in that of the chemical industries 
(from 3.4 to 4.3 per cent), the metal transforming 
industries (from 4.6 to 5.8) and the basic metal industries 
(from 7.3 to 14.2), etc. 


6. THE INSTITUTIONAL FRAMEWORK OF INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Increased domestic demand, import substitution re- 
quirements and the need to absorb manpower make it 
essential to achieve a certain tempo of industrial expan- 
sion and to effect a series of changes in the production 
patterns by industrial branches. This involves the enlarge- 
ment and diversification of productive capacity and 
the consequent financing and effective channelling of 
investment. Can Peruvian industry carry through this 
over-all expansion and these changes? This leads to the 
third question which raises an undeniably difficult prob- 
lem involving internal aspects of the enterprises them- 
selves and other aspects bearing on tax policy, credit, 
protection, etc., which finally constitute what has been 
termed in the study the “institutional framework” within 


4 Expressed in c.i.. values, which implies that they were to 
some extent undervalued. 
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which industry evolves. No attempt has been made to 
examine the question in detail, much less to reach final 
conclusions. Some of the existing facts and certain in- 
formation that could form the subject of special research 
are briefly analysed. 

Once the expansion needs of production have been 
established, the investment effort required will depend 
to a large extent on the manner in which the present 
stock of capital is used, i.e. on the product-capital ratio 
achieved in industry. The practical analysis of this spe- 
cific aspect is not at all easy because there are hardly 
any reliable statistics on the actual amount of capital 
invested in this sector. All that is available is partial 
information about the book value of assets, which is of 
little use in view of the fact that it relates to investments 
accumulated in different periods and depreciated ac- 
cording to bookkeeping rather than realistic criteria, etc. 
However, an attempt at indirect measurement led to the 
conclusion that total fixed capital —depreciated at re- 
placement cost— employed in industry in 1955 was prob- 
ably about 13000 million soles. This would mean a 
fairly favourable product-capital ratio: 0.41 as compared 
with only 0.33 in 1945. In other words, the phenomenon 
noted for the economy as a whole, whereby a prior im- 
provement of the product-capital ratio subsequently re- 
lieved the pressure on investment, was repeated and in 
a more marked degree. However, the favourable level of 
1955 should not be construed as indicating that capital 
already invested was being utilized with any great in- 
tensity —on the contrary, there was still plenty of room 
for improvement in that respect—, but should be at- 
tributed rather to the large share of cottage and small 
industries (with very limited capital resources) and to 
the predominance of industrial branches of less capital 
intensity. In the future, the increased relative impor- 
tance which industry proper will undoubtedly continue 
to acquire and the more marked role of industrial 
branches of higher capital intensity will tend to lower 
the product-capital ratio. The only remedy would be to 
ensure a better utilization of the present stock of capital, 
a task which depends mainly on what can be done within 
the enterprises themselves. 

Even if the product-capital ratio is maintained, the 
main problem will be the incentives which can be offered 
for the enlargement and diversification of investments. 
As a result two basic questions: (a) methods of finan- 
cing and (b) industrial protection, will assume greater 
importance. 

Adequate consideration of the first aspect would 
require a detailed analysis of the possibilities of enlist- 
ing resources both within and outside the enterprises. 
If, for this purpose, some of the developments during 
the period 1947-55 are examined, it may be observed, 
from a very broad though variable sample of enterprises, 
that their total assets rose from 1500 to 9000 million 
soles. Almost 40 per cent of this increment was the 
result of capital gains, a resource which cannot be con- 
sidered as altogether external to the enterprises because 
it is derived to a large extent from the issue of bonus 
shares, i.e. a form of reinvestment of profits. A sixth 
of this expansion was financed with such typically 
internal resources as increases in reserves. A small 
proportion was financed with temporary resources and 
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almost 40 per cent with typically external resout 
In short, the information available is such that no 1 
firm conclusions may be drawn. In other words, 
is one of the further problems which merits more deta 
inquiry. In the meantime, the analysis confines i 
to a very cursory examination of some of the princ 
ways of mobilizing resources for industrial investm 

One of the sources which might acquire consider: 
importance not only for the enlargement but also 
the diversification of industrial investments is the caf 
market. At the moment, most enterprises are leg 
constituted as limited companies. Nevertheless, ther 
no control of such companies nor are there any bo 
with sufficient powers to supplement the somew 
restricted activities of the stock exchange. Furtherm 
under the existing system, most securities are not que 
at all on the exchange, where apparently only a v 
small proportion of total transactions take place. TI 
for example, while in 1956 the total new capital re 
tered was 776 million soles and capital gains amour 
to 247 million, the total movement of securities of 
stock exchange was valued at only 14.8 million. 

The ploughing back of profits will undoubtedly f¢ 
an important part in the future exnansion of indust 
productive capacity. During the period 1947-55, the t 
net profits of registered industrial enterprises amour 
to some 2500 million soles. Of this sum less than 
per cent was capitalized, a proportion which wo 
probably be much lower if allowance were made 
the large number of minor establishments not inclu 
in the statistics. Of course, the scale on which pro 
are reinvested depends on many factors which are outs 
the immediate scope of the study. Suffice it to ment 
briefly only two of them here. In the first place, 
policy does not appear to offer very powerful incenti 
for reinvestment because it does not differentiate 
the purpose of taxation between distributed and un 
tributed profits. Even more important is the tax pol 
followed with regard to the constitution of depreciat 
reserves. Calculations are based on the cost price inst 
of the replacement cost of assets. Since insuffici 
reserves would thus be formed, they are supplemen 
with additional reserves, which thus become liable 
tax as though they were actual profits. 

However great the investment effort made with 
ternal funds, the necessary expansion of industrial f 
ductive capacity could probably not be embarked uy 
without adequate provision of credit resources. On 
December 1955, total bank credit granted to indus 
amounted to 1 154 million soles or less than 10 per ce 
of the assets of the manufacturing enterprises. Ab 
95 per cent of this credit came from commercial ba 
which used for this purpose roughly a quarter of th 
lending capacity. This represented a slight improvem 
in the share of industry as compared with the ye 
immediately before. The situation was different in 
case of credit from development banks. Of the t 
credit granted by them (898 million soles), less #] 
10 per cent went to the industrial sector, as compa 
with more than 40 per cent in 1945. These changes 
the Telative magnitude of the credit sources availa 
to industry have both a qualitative and quantitat 
significance because of the different interest rates ; 


e all the differences in the terms of amortization 
h are applied in each case. 
iinally, there are other sources of financing whose 
ive importance has been somewhat restricted in the 
For example, in 1955 total public investment 
anted to 1 764 million soles of which only 70 million 
{ be considered as directly related to industrial 
‘opment. [oreign investment in manufacturing, on 
bther hand, has increased considerably —from 14.9 
on dollars in 1951 to 26.8 million in 1955—, but 
jolume is still slight as compared with that of total 
btrial investment or with the share which foreign 
al represents in other economic activities. 
1 addition to these factors, which principally affect 
various financial aspects of industrial expansion, 
remain a whole series of incentives which may be 
ed through protective and development measures. 
pugh there is no direct participation by the public 
in industrial activities, the Government can of 
se exert a powerful influence in their development 
nly by providing the basic social capital —transport, 
xy, etc.— essential for industrial growth, but also 
oviding numerous incentives many of which are 
ed in the General Industry Act (Ley General de 
stria) which is now being given favourable consid- 
on. 
e particularly important aspect is the protection 
pmestic industry against competition from imports. 
- 1949, when direct import controls were scrapped, 
otection machinery has been mainly confined to the 
s tariff. This, however, is framed for fiscal pur- 
. rather than for the deliberate purpose of protection 
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or with a view to industrial development needs. In 1955, 
total customs duties represented 11 per cent of the value 
of imports, a relatively low proportion compared with 
that of other Latin American countries. A more detailed 
comparison with the tax systems in force in Colombia, 
Chile and Venezuela shows, moreover, that in Peru cus: 
toms duties are relatively lower for consumer goods 
and intermediate goods and very similar in the case of 
capital goods. Sometimes, the tax is heavier on goods 
produced by very complex industrial processes while it 
is relatively lighter on other goods which could be 
replaced very soon by domestic production. However, 
this is a very difficult problem to assess in general terms 
because of the conflicting elements which must be taken 
into account. For example, the low level of protection 
may have discouraged the establishment of new import- 
substitution industries, while at the same time competi- 
tion with imports has made domestic firms more con- 
cerned with productive efficiency than is normally ap- 
parent in other Latin American countries. Perhaps the 
most important problem here is how to achieve enough 
flexibility to meet varying future conditions and to ensure 
that Peru’s industrial development goes ahead at the 
required speed. 

In short, the study of the economic aspects of Peruvian 
industry carried out by the Secretariat of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America is intended to provide a 
picture which will help in the formulation of an industrial 
policy designed to enable industry to play a positive 
rather than a negative role in the arduous task of main- 
taining —in conditions which are now less favourable— 
a satisfactory rate of growth of the Peruvian economy as 
a whole. 
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COFFEE IN LATIN AMERICA: THE PRODUCERS’ PROBLEM 
by Onno Van Teutem * 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The reappearance of an imbalance between world 
production and consumption of coffee has, during the 
last year, focused much attention on the Latin American 
coffee industry. A number of conferences were held 
between the main producing countries, at times including 
non-Latin American producers, and some major con- 
sumer countries. In October 1957, seven of the principal 
Latin American coffee producing countries (Brazil, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico and 
Nicaragua) concluded the so-called “Mexico agreement” 
to regulate their exports for one year through the reten- 
tion of part of the crops. Further deliberations led to the 
establishment, in early 1958, of the International Coffee 
Organization, with its seat in Brazil, for purposes of 
stimulating world trade and consumption of coffee and 
of improving cofffee production conditions. 

In June 1958, an International Coffee Study Group 
was established in Washington for the discussion of ad- 
ditional economic measures. The Latin American coffee- 
producing countries within this group reached an agree- 
ment to retain a proportion of their 1958/59 crops, in 
order to ensure the orderly marketing of coffee in the 
period October 1958-September 1959. These countries 
agreed to retain 5 per cent of all exportable production, 
up to a volume of 300000 bags of 60 kg, and 10 per 
cent of further exportable quantities, but the retention 
share of Colombia was fixed at 15 per cent and that 
of Brazil at 40 per cent of the exportable crop. 

The current crop retention agreement is an emergency 
measure. Exportable world production of coffee has in. 
creased sharply in the previous two crop years, from an 
estimated 34.4 million bags in 1956/57 to 44.4 million 
bags in 1957/58, and to about 51 million bags in the 
current 1958/59 season.1 While world production thus 
increased 29 per cent and 15 per cent in successive years, 
world consumption continued its normal annual increase 
of about 2 per cent? As a result, a considerable ac- 
cumulation of stocks took place, especially in Brazil, the 
uncontrolled sale of which might have led to. serious 
drops in world prices, for coffee consumption is notably 
inelastic with respect to changes in price.® 


* Economist attached to the FAO Regional Office of Watin 
America and member of the Joint ECLA/FAO Coffee Survey team 
in El Salvador and Colombia. This article expresses the personal 
views of the author and not necessarily those of the ECLA Secre- 
tariat. 

1 United States Department of Agriculture, Foreign Agriculture 
Circular, Coffee, 13 October 1958; this estimate was later revised 
to about 52 million bags. 

2 See, FAO The Latin American Coffee Industry, November 
1958, document LARO 58/18, presented to the Fifth Regional 
oneal in Latin America, San José, Costa Rica, November 

8 The price elasticity of the demand for coffee depends on 
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But although chaos in the world coffee market | 
been avoided by the retention agreement, these marke} 
measures do not directly affect the level of annual j 
duction or of consumption. Nor do they strengthen) 
competitive position of Latin American coffee produy 
at a time when increased production in other parts of: 
world threatens this region’s traditional export mark 
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Figure I 


EXPORTABLE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
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ees 
many variables, the main ones of which appear to be the ) 
of income per head of population and the price level of oc 
itself. In a recent study, FAO estimates average price elasticit 
about 0.2 (Committee on Commodity Problems, document 
56/6, April 1956, Appendix II). On a purely hypothetical } 
this coefficient could be used in connexion with recent da 


t is therefore apparent that consideration should 
ibe given to additional measures which would permit 
jce-establishment of a more fundamental equilibrium 
hhe coffee market, by making more far-reaching 
pges in agricultural production in the coffee zone 
| is possible through export regulation alone. 
m producing countries, any effective measures would 
| to take into special consideration the intricate prob- 
of production structure. Production conditions are, 
hie whole, not so well known as those of international 
» and consumption, especially in the case of tropical 
prt crops, such as coffee. In recent years, however, 
PSCLA/FAO surveys of coffee production in various 
prtant Latin American producer countries have shed 
tional light on the farm problem. The findings of 
wurveys in two countries, Colombia and El Salvador, 
recently been published * and an additional study 
bing prepared in the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
> trade and prices. For instance, the difference between 
11 world imports in 1957 and the world exportable crop in 
£59, some 13.5 million bags, would have been absorbed by 
acontrolled market only at prices between 10 and 15 cents a 
ii in New York, if average price elasticity were to remain at 
ver such a wide range of prices. The great number of im- 
erables in the coffee market however do not permit definite 
nates under present conditions. 
Coffee in Latin America, Productivity Problems and Out- 


the past, coffee production has traditionally re- 
1 slowly and belatedly to a new market situation. 
e lags have been responsible for the recurrence of 
dic cyclical fluctuations in the development of the 
rstry. The present difficulties are also largely caused 
ncreases in production reflecting the resumption of 
syclical movement in the postwar period. 

“hus, although coffee production increased rather 
enly in the last two crop years, the problems of the 
sd coffee industry in general, and of the Latin Ameri- 
industry in particular, lie deeper than in an incipient 
lance between production and consumption. The 
-eauses are of a long-term nature. They are the 
home of developments that started in the 1930's, or 
before, and that have been aggravated recently, 
ially in the decade, 1949-58, when coffee prices 
- favourable. They may be grouped under three 
Hiings: (1) the excessive new coffee plantings in 
Sor Latin American producing areas; (2) the increased 
$metition of non-Latin American zones, notably those 
$ne African continent; and (3) the persistently low 
nological level and productivity of coffee cultivation 
matin America, and the slowness with which improved 
ation methods are introduced on a commercial 
te 
| 
1. Excessive PLANTINGS IN LaTIN AMERICA 


n recent years, new coffee plantings have been estab- 
d in many parts of the world, at rates in excess 
ose needed to supply prospective world coffee re- 
ements. Latin America itself has been responsible 
most of these plantings. _ 

he most important factor determining the volume 
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Another way of solving the coffee problem might be 
sought on the consumption side, for instance through 
campaigns stimulating consumption and through other 
promotional activities. Among the serious existing prob- 
lems are the tendency in the United States to make 
greater use of soluble coffees and to prepare weaker 
brews, both of which affect the level of imports. Fur- 
thermore, many European countries still levy import 
duties or consumption taxes on coffee. To some extent 
it may therefore prove possible to reduce the current gap 
between consumption and production (see figure I) by 
increasing consumption. But it is unlikely that such an 
improvement would reduce the need for the more funda- 
mental adjustments in the production structure discussed 
below. 

The present article does not aim at evaluating the 
stabilization measures that have been so far adopted 
with respect to coffee, nor does it deal with consumption 
aspects. Its objectives are rather, firstly, to explain some 
relevant facts about the producers’ situation, as they 
have been revealed through the productivity surveys, 
and, secondly, to indicate possible alternative solutions 
to the coffee surplus problem at the farm level. 


look: 1. Colombia and El Salvador (E/CN.12/490), United Nations 
Publication, Sales No. 58 II.G.4. 


Il. UNDERLYING CAUSES OF LATIN AMERICA’S COFFEE PROBLEM 


of new coffee plantings in a given period is, logically, 
its relative profitability as compared with that of com- 
peting ‘uses of land and capital. In the case of coffee, 
this is determined mainly by the level of world prices. 

In the 1930’s, coffee prices were extremely low as 
a result of the world-wide depression, combined with 
excessive production. In the principal coffee producing 
country, Brazil, large stocks accumulated, and much of 
this unexportable surplus was disposed of by burning. 
Furthermore, a large-scale abandonment of old coffee 
plantings took place, and new planting was virtually 
suspended. Indications are that the situation was dif- 
ferent in other Latin American coffee producing coun- 
tries and that few plantings or none were actually aban- 
doned. Nevertheless only very limited new investments 
took place in the coffee sector. 

The loss of a large part of the world coffee market 
in the war years only accentuated these tendencies. 
Huge stocks were held in producing countries and there 
was no incentive to undertake new plantings. Similarly, 
the first part of the post-war period brought few changes 
in this picture, and production was, especially in Brazil, 
considerably less than before the war. The increased 
world consumption of coffee was met by depleting pre- 
viously accumulated stocks, and coffee prices only rose 
moderately until these stocks became exhausted in the 
course of 1949, 

At that time, however, a sudden shift took place in 
the world coffee market. Prices of Brazilian grades rose 
in less than a year, from about 30 cents per pound in 
New York, to more than 50 cents. While sharp fluctua- 
tions took place in subsequent years, prices remained 
above this level until the second quarter of 1958. 
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The natural result of this powerful price stimulus, 
which was immediately felt by producers, was a sharp 
increase in new plantings. No accurate figures are availa- 
ble on the total numbers of trees planted in each area. 
But it is common knowledge that the most spectacular 
increases took place in the Northern Parana area of 
Brazil, where climatic conditions were considered mar- 
ginal for coffee growing because of the periodic oc- 
currence of frosts, but where the quality of the soils 
and the topography are especially favourable. In the 
course of the present decade, coffee cultivation spread 
to large parts of the virgin lands of Northern Parana, 
between the borders of Sao Paulo State and Paraguay. 
In many cases excellent planting material was used and 
this caused yields in good years to be exceptionally 
high. Thus, despite great fluctuations due to frosts, 
average returns per hectare appear to be well above 
marginal levels. 

Although the Parana plantings had grown greatly 
in the early 1950’s and approached full maturity when 
some four years old, their full impact was not really 
felt until the 1958 harvest. Twice, in 1953 and again 
in 1955, frosts occurred which killed the young plants 
and damaged older coffee trees, so that production was 
greatly reduced for at least the two subsequent crops in 
each case. 

However, after each frost the damaged plantings 
were immediately replaced. The net effect was therefore 
that the maturity date of the young plantings was post- 
poned by several years, and that the average age of all 
plantings declined accordingly. A large proportion of 
the trees is estimated to be currently between three and 
seven years old. 

As a result, it was not until 1958 that many of the 
Parana plantings produced their first full crop, and 
producticn on these plantings will tend to increase for 
several years.° On the other hand, new planting has 
fallen off from the peak levels of the early 1950’s, and 
it can be estimated that in the State of Parana, maximum 
production may be reached in about five years’ time, 


5 The ECLA/FAO surveys have shown that, in Colombia and 
El Salvador, maximum yields are reached when the trees are 
between 10 and 12 years of age and that gradual declines then 
take place unless compensating measures are taken. Preliminary 
data available for Brazil seem to confirm this pattern, at least in 
the case of the existing trees. New varieties are available which 
mature earlier and reach maximum yields more quickly (see E/CN. 
12/490, op. cit., p. 81). 


barring new frosts. Since Parana’s production, in | 
current crop year, represented about one third of tq 
production in Latin America, these changes in product 
will profoundly affect the coffee industry of the en 
region. a 
Although the establishment of new plantings in ot 
parts of Latin America has been much less spectacu} 
some planting has taken place in nearly all countr} 
Consequently, production has increased considerably; 
the present decade. In 1958/59, the exportable cof 
outputs of Mexico, Central America and Colombia w 

respectively 23, 31 and 15 per cent greater than 
averages of 1950/51-1954/55. These figures comp 
with a 77 per cent increase in total Brazilian exportaj 
production over this period.® | 
While some expansion in capacity was no dol 
justified, on the basis of the post-war rises in dema) 
it is apparent that capacity has increased excessivé 
laying the basis for a period of over-production wh 
seems as yet not to have reached its greatest intens| 
| 


2. COMPETITION BY OTHER REGIONS | 


The expansion in coffee cultivation has not remaii 
limited to Latin America alone. In fact, for the f 
time in the history of coffee, another continent, Afr: 
is emerging as a major competitor in the world marl 
The steep increases in African coffee production t 
have occurred since the 1930’s, and the prospects | 
still further expansion of coffee growing on that ¢ 
tinent, have posed serious additional problems for Le 
America, superimposed on the region’s own difficult} 

Table 1 reviews the course of world coffee prod 
tion by major production areas since the pre-war peri 
It can be seen that virtually the entire increase in wo 
production with respect to 1934-38 has occurred in 
most recent period. The greatest relative gains 
shown by Africa, which currently produces about fi 
times as much coffee for export as before the war. 
Brazil, on the other hand, production only recently | 
ceeded the pre-war level. The increases in the prod 
tion of other Latin American countries, however, h 
also been considerable. 

Brazil’s pre-war share of 61 per cent fell to less tl 
half of the world total in the 1950’s, excepting the e7 


6 United States Department of Agriculture, op. cit. 


Table 1 
COFFEE: WORLD EXPORTABLE PRODUCTION BY MAJOR REGIONS 


Mies 


1950/51- 


tiie 1935/36--1950/51- 19 
Region 1939/40 1954/55 ‘ 1939/40 1954/55 19: 
(Million bags) (Per cent) 

Latin America age MERIT IIS one Set 5 ame 32.0 26.1 41.0 &§ 80 
TEVA Ch Ser! oe | atc ad ee re of 22.0 14.7 26.5 61 45 
@ ier Coun tric seamen ie tn de ea ee 10.0 11.4 14.5 28 35 2) 
ne a, a eke ee ce ec ee tig 2.4 ag 9.1 7 18 ll 
REE OL VOU ues atictels (Vierniyas in! swine, % 1.8 0.8 2.0 5 g : 
Ml Otaly alate ten te Seo aes ee olathe 36.2 32.6 B2al : 100 100 C 
Sources: 1935 /36-1939/40: Pan American Coffee Bureau, Coffee Statistics. Nos. 14 and 155 "1950 /51-1954/55: United States Department of Agriculture, Foreign d 


culture Circular, 13 October 1958; 1958/59: latest estimate of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
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1958/59. In contrast, Africa’s share more than 
iled over the same period, reaching 17 per cent of 
world total in the current year. Increases in the 
> of the other Latin American producing areas were 
fficient to offset fully the long-term proportional 
hne in Brazil, and Latin America’s share in world 
ee production fell from 88 per cent before the war 
) per cent in 1958/59. 

‘everal factors account for the rather spectacular 
in African coffee production. The most important 
erhaps the fact that Brazil’s unilateral action to 
ort world market prices in the 1930’s functioned 
1 umbrella, under which production in other areas 
1 increase profitably. In the pre-war period, it seems 
|both Africa and other Latin American countries 
fited from this price umbrella by increasing their 
» in the market. The present retention agreement 
mnodified the situation to the extent that all Latin 
rican countries now participate in defending world 
e prices, though Brazil still shoulders the major 

n. But it has not so far been possible to extend 
coverage of the retention agreement to African pro- 
rs, and it appears that the present situation again 
ars Africa in relation to Latin America. 

\frican coffee production would probably not have 
as much, merely as a result of this factor. Actually, 
sovernments of many African territories have ac- 

, promoted the expansion of coffee cultivation by 
“iety of measures. Notable progress has been made, 
sially in the Belgian Congo and in British East 
ea, in overcoming technical production difficulties. 
nese and other areas, modern experimental stations 
in operation and effective agricultural extension 
ces have been established on a scale not common in 
1 America. Price support systems are also func- 
g in several areas, and African coffee is given 
erential treatment by European importing countries 
which they have special relationships. In France, 
nstance, a 20 per cent ad valorem duty is applied 
offee from “foreign areas”, and the European com- 
market will also favour coffees from the associated 
cories over those of Latin America.‘ 
as is well known, a special factor favouring the use 
frican coffees has been the recent shift in the con- 
otion pattern of the United States, and some other 
der importing countries, towards an increased use 
sluble coffees. Whereas in 1949 only two per cent 
nited States coffee imports were destined to be used 
e manufacture of solubles, this percentage increased 

in 1957. In 1958 this tendency seems to have 
nued. A large proportion of the coffee used in this 

s is of the Robusta type, which constitutes 80 per 
of African coffee production.® 
"inally, the prevalence of wage levels below those 
atin America has also helped the expansion in 
san coffee cultivation. This factor, and the higher 
s of Robusta varieties, have made African plantings 
table, despite the fact that world market prices for 
an Robusta coffees have been considerably below 


FAO, Commodity Series No. 29, Agricultural Products and 


uropean Common Market, 1957. _ 
‘AO, The Latin American Coffee Industry, document of the 
Regional Conference for Latin America, November 1958. 
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the average prices obtained by Latin American coffees, 
which are exclusively of the Arabica type. 

The increased competition by non-Latin American 
producing regions has therefore become an important 
and permanent feature of the world coffee market. In 
the difficult period ahead, this competition is almost 
certain to become still stronger. The Latin American 
coffee industry as a whole will therefore have to make 
every effort in its power to strengthen its competitive 
position. 


3. LEVELS OF PRODUCTIVITY IN THE LATIN AMERICAN 
COFFEE INDUSTRY 


One of the aspects to which little attention has been 
paid so far in either international or national debates 
on the coffee situation has been that of the relative ef- 
ficiency with which coffee is produced. Yet low produc- 
tivity is a major cause of the present difficulties of the 
Latin American industry, and any serious attempt to 
solve them must necessarily deal at length with the 
intricate coffee productivity structure. 

Partly as a result of this lack of attention to produc- 
tivity problems, insufficient data have been available 
for most Governments in Latin America to reach firm 
conclusions on these problems or to determine the rela- 
tive importance of each. The ECLA/FAO Coffee Sur- 
veys, referred to above, have been the first to investigate 
productivity on a national scale through extensive and 
representative field investigation. The following discus- 
sion is therefore based mainly on the observations made 
in these surveys.? 

One of the principal conclusions of the studies made 
in El Salvador and in Colombia is that, on a large 
proportion of coffee farms, primitive production meth- 


Table 2 


COFFEE: FREQUENCIES OF MAIN CULTIVATING PRAC- 
TICES IN COLOMBIA AND EL SALVADOR 
(Percentage of the total productive coffee area) 


Colombia EI Salvador 
1955/56 1954/55 


Weeding ya ay erie caeeren hetotaes 97 99 
\qiirne sate Oe eae irene et Zi 49 
Ferulizations Sec -«2:2 oes ese alg} 34 
Soul ‘conservation: «0 =] 3 6s ons 15 11 
Pest and disease control. .... - He, 52 


Source: Coffee in Latin America, Productivity problems and prospects: I. Co- 
lombia and El Salvador (E/CN.12/490), United Nations Publication (Sales 
No. 58.11.G.4). 


ods prevail. Only very few cultivating operations are 
undertaken, and, consequently, average returns per hec- 
tare or per man-hour are very low. This is illustrated 
by the following table which shows the frequency with 
which the principal practices are applied in the two 
countries. 

Even in El Salvador, which is generally considered 
to have the most advanced methods, two-thirds of the 
area did not receive any fertilizers in 1954/55; on 


9 For obvious reasons it is not possible to discuss here all the 
aspects of these surveys. The reader is referred to the publication: 
Coffee in Latin America, cited in footnote 4, for detailed produc- 
tivity analysis of coffee cultivation. 
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nearly 90 per cent no attention was paid to soil conserva- 
tion, despite the predominance of hilly land; and about 
half of the plantings were not pruned or protected from 
diseases and pests, which are very common when coffee 
is grown under shade (as it is in both these countries). 
In Colombia, even less intensive production methods 
were found, as shown by the survey covering the year 
1955/56. Modern production methods in that country 
are only rarely applied to coffee growing, and it may 
be estimated that well over half of all coffee plantings 
receive no care at all, except for a small amount of 
weeding. This applies particularly to the new coffee 
farms recently established in outlying areas, such as the 
departments of Boyaca, Huila and Magdalena where 
average yields per hectare are low.'° 

Furthermore, a tendency has become apparent to cul- 
tivate coffee on a very small scale and under primitive 
conditions. In Colombia 36 per cent, and in El Salvador 
50 per cent, of all coffee farms had under one hectare 
of productive planting each.“ It is extremely difficult 
to apply efficient techniques on such farms, and many 
of them yielded reasonable returns only because of the 
favourable coffee prices prevailing in the last ten years. 

Another indication of the structural difficulties facing 
the industry is the fact that a large proportion of exist- 
ing coffee trees are old and in need of replacement. 
As yields per tree tend to decline gradually from their 
maximum, which in the case of these two countries 
tends to be in the age group 10-12 years, average pro- 
duction costs per unit increase to the point where the 
maintenance of the old planting finally becomes unec- 
onomic. 

In El Salvador and Colombia, it was found that 63 
and 61 per cent respectively of all existing plantings 
were older than 15 years, in the years the surveys were 
held. A significant portion of these older plantings may 
be considered to produce uneconomically, especially since 
a general decline in farm coffee prices has now set in, 
which tends to advance the economic obsolescence of 
older plantings. 

Data available for other Latin American countries 
generally point to the existence of similar or even more 
critical problems. In Brazil, for instance, many of the 
coffee plantings in the State of Sao Paulo are known 
to be in poor condition due to excessive age, insufficient 


10 Source: ECLA/FAO Coffee Survey in Colombia. 

11 E/CN.12/490, op. cit., page 30 and page 109. These small 
farms were responsible for 5 and 4 per cent of total output re- 
spectively, 


HII. POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS TO THE LONG-TERM PROBLEM AND SOME POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


- Despite the gravity of the situation, Latin America 
possesses the tools, resources and experience required 
to bring about structural adjustments. Yet these adjust- 
ments are not likely to be effective unless the producer 
acquaints himself with the various types of solutions 
open to him, and unless the relative feasibility of various 
alternatives is studied at the national policy-making 
level as well. In current conditions, the weight of 
moderate, but effective, Government policies would do 
a great deal to relieve the prevailing uncertainty among 
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care and the predominance of low-yielding tree varie} 
At late-1958 price and wage levels, it was estimated } 
per hectare yields of at least 500-600 kg would be 
quired to make cultivation economically feasible. 

dications are that some 500 million trees out of a tj 
of 1400 million, or about 36 per cent, at present } 
short of this minimum standard. 

Apart from these technical factors affecting me 
producing areas, where coffee production is othery 
well suited, the existence of coffee cultivation in ec) 
eically marginal areas constitutes a further probli 
In each country zones are to be found where coffe 
being grown at excessively high or low altitudes or, 
very steep terrains or inadequate soils. In Colombia, | 
instance, nearly 10 per cent of the coffee plantings w 
found at altitudes of less than 1000 metres above 4} 
level, a height which in that country is considered 
minimum for efficient production. 

In certain parts of Latin America, general econo} 
factors which have no connexion with the coffee proc) 
tion pattern as such have also had serious repercussi 
on production costs. The most significant example 
found in Venezuela, where rural wages have show 
sudden and strong rise following developments in } 
petroleum industry and the rapid urbanization wh 
has occurred there. The magnitude of the wage increé 
was such that coffee-growers were unable to match th 
with technological improvements, and the industry 
currently in a state of decline. Though such an extre 
situation does not exist in other Latin American co 
tries, the Venezuelan example merits attention, for sim: 
development elsewhere could be accompanied by com 
rable effects on the sensitive coffee sector. 

Paradoxicallv. the past 10 years of favourable cof 
prices seem to have accentuated, rather than lessen 
the problems of low productivity. In this period, fai 
ers have not been under great pressure to concen 
on measures to lower production costs, or to introdi 
new techniques. Furthermore, the tendency of cof 
cultivation to become excessively dispersed and the 
parent increase in the number of very small plantn 
have made it more difficult to acquaint coffee fa 
with better production methods. 

The Latin American coffee industry is  thereft 
faced today with an important structural problem 
low productivity, caused by a variety of factors. T 
problem is likely to emerge more clearly now t] 
competition has become stronger, and it requires ea 
solution if the basis of the industry is to be safeguard 


> 
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farmers regarding the industry’s future. Governme 
policies, however, take into account the country’s forei 
exchange position, as well as the long- term coffee p: 
ductivity problem and the economic situation of 1 
coffee-growing population. % 
These solutions and some of the ways in which th 


may be applied may be grouped under the following 
headings: . 


1. Possibilities of improving the efficiency of co 


| production and reducing unit production costs 

| through increases in yields; 

‘ Shifts in the resource allocation of agriculture in 

| coffee-producing zones which imply: 

(a) The elimination of excess production capacity 
through abandonment or clearing of mar- 

ginal areas; 

'(b) The substitution of alternative agricultural and 

livestock enterprises as a means of strength- 

ening coffee farmers’ incomes and of mak- 

ing use of displaced resources. 


| sound coffee policy combines both these ap- 
haes. It is apparent that reductions in production 
jity would benefit the Latin American industry most 
‘combined with gains in average productivity and 
i greater diversification of agricultural production 
fee zones. Yet policies designed for these purposes 
ibe carefully balanced so as to prevent the increase 
mal coffee production which could result from the 
scale adoption of improved cultivating methods. 
the point of view of the industry as a whole, it 
_seem best to establish a policy link between pro- 
tity increases and capacity reductions on the basis 
propriate incentives. 


.. POSSIBILITIES OF RAISING PRODUCTIVITY IN 
COFFEE GROWING 


rom the point of view of the individual coffee 
cer, the most acceptable solution to the coffee prob- 
ss one that enables him to maintain his total net 
ae, even if coffee prices decline. One of the ways 
hieve this is to improve his coffee cultivation 
and to raise the productivity of the principal 
wees used in coffee growing: land, labour and 
hL.?2 

me of the keys to an increase in the productivity 
ffee growing is the improvement of coffee yields 
nectare. The coffee surveys, undertaken by the 
./FAO Programme, have shown the close connexion 
ren yields and labour productivity, as may be seen 
vle 3. Labour productivity on the highest yielding 
> plantings, for instance, was two-and-a-half times 
zh as that of the lowest yield group, which com- 
. nearly a fifth of all plantings. 

ie magnitudes of these differences in productivity 
en important sections of existing coffee plantings, 
country of relatively homogeneous production meth- 
kshow that the productivity structure of coffee 
nng is more varied, and may well be more flexible, 
is sometimes supposed. 

considerable part of the productivity differences 
| in Colombia seems to be due to differences in 
sal production conditions rather than to those in 


pology, between various parts of the country. This 
i ; 
ILabour costs generally constitute over 70 per cent of all 
t operating costs in Latin American coffee growing. For 
ses of simplification, the term “labour productivity” will 
orth be used to mean the total amount of coffee produced 


pait of labour emvloyed in one crop year, disregarding the 
| 
| 


te effects of land and capital. In all cases reference is 
) the total volume of labour used, i.e. including substantial 
ities of non-wage family labour. 


Table 3 
COLOMBIA: AVERAGE LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY AND PRO- 
PORTION OF COFFEE PLANTINGS FOR VARIOUS 
YIELDS, 1955/56 
enn ee ae ae eee ee a eh ee 


Labour 


a, Proporti 
productivity fOporcion’ Of 


Yield per hectare . 
total plantings 


(Kg of green coffee) (Kg per 
man-hour) (Percentage) 

Upiytose 250).. ‘4 x. ‘a 0,33-. eae 19 

HY Pero Lhe ee eae 0.52 24 

401 to SS Oa oes 0.49 16 

BL. Comey OO aes wee 0.60 17 

FOL? towe.8 50 mee eaten ee. 0.65 11 

SS foe WOO an ceesias, crete 0.65 8 
aveyRehasyedey AKO: = OA RA 0.81 7 

Country stotall eee 0.66 100 


re A A ALLO TU: SOT TE ARI RS RL MTR 


Source: ecua/rao Coffee Survey, unpublished figures. 


is explained by the fact that, in general, little cultivating 
attention is given to coffee trees, once planted, and that 
the production process largely consists of collecting the 
crops periodically. 

Under these conditions, which seem to prevail in 
many parts of Latin America, low yields therefore often 
correspond to unfavourable growing conditions. Policy- 
making authorities may find, therefore, that improve- 
ments can be obtained by discouraging coffee production 
in these zones and by concentrating output in the most 
suitable areas, more easily than by improving cultivation 
methods in the others. 

The greatest benefit per unit invested in extension 
services and similar technical programmes often occurs 
in high-yielding zones which already have better than 
average production systems, but where nevertheless there 
are still great possibilities of improving coffee cultiva- 
tion. The problem is one of setting priorities for the 
use of the limited funds available, considering the na- 
tional interest as a whole. 

The existence of a relationship between low yields 
and unfavourable natural growing conditions should, 
however, not obscure the existence of a second important 
relationship: between yields and the technology of pro- 
duction. Although coffee cultivation is virtually based 
exclusively on human labour and little opportunity of 
using labour-saving equipment has so far presented itself 
(a factor which may raise labour productivity considera- 
bly in other types of agriculture), it appears that there 
is nevertheless considerable scope for improving coffee 
productivity. The basis for such improvements seems 
to lie frequently in a more balanced and effective use of 
existing labour in the various cultivating operations, 
through a moderate intensification of these, aided by 
a wider use of improved tree varieties, fertilizers and 
other yield-raising items. 

A significant practical example of what is technically 
possible has been demonstrated by a long-term research 
programme in the State of Sao Paulo. Here, despite 
favourable natural conditions, low levels of technology 
have frequently caused producing areas to become unec- 
onomic. Under the pressure of the preceding coffee 
surplus period of the 1930’s, the Campinas Agronomic 
Institute has, over the last quarter century, carried 
out research on the integrated use of factors of produc- 
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tion and of techniques in coffee production, leading to 
the development of the “new system”, adapted to Sao 
Paulo conditions. This system includes the use of high- 
yielding trees, their closer spacing, intensive fertiliza- 
tion, and soil and water conservation. These combined 
improvements have resulted in coffee yields per hectare 
four or five times as high as those obtained on the 
traditional plantings. Total unit production costs are 
also considerably reduced by those methods, although 
the large savings in the use of land and labour are partly 
offset by the increased fertilization costs. 

The Campinas production system has already been 
commercially adopted on many progressive Sao Paulo 
farms, without special economic incentives. At the pres- 
ent time, however, the more general introduction of the 
“new system” might well be helped by a moderate pro- 
gramme of financial assistance. Such a programme 
would serve to stimulate the adjustment process already 
started, acquainting farmers with profitable production 
opportunities. 

In most other Latin American countries no such 
research has been done, and definite recommendations 
cannot yet be made on the priorities for various technical 
improvements in each area. The productivity surveys 
in Colombia and El Salvador have thrown new light on 
this problem and may provide some guidance, but they 
are not substitutes for integrated research and experiment 
programmes specifically designed to provide a long- 
term solution to the productivity problems of the areas 
concerned. 

There is a great need to determine the improvements 
in yields and in labour productivity which can be ex- 
pected from various practical alternatives already availa- 
ble to farmers, under present conditions. It is not sure, 
for instance, whether any additional cultivating labour 
would best be invested in replantings, more pruning, or 
in more and better weeding; and greater attention could 
well be paid to such basic practical problems. On the 
other hand it is also necessary to undertake long-term 
projects such as those designed to evaluate the signifi- 
cance of shading coffee trees, versus production without 
shade, as in Brazil. The present difficulties of the coffee 
industry show the urgency of increasing efforts to co- 
ordinate existing technical programmes in the region 
so as to find integrated solutions. 

One concrete example of the improvement of yields 
which may result from the application of more advanced 
techniques under commercial production conditions, is 
provided by the study of fertilizer responses made in 
connexion with the ECLA/FAO Coffee Survey in Co- 
lombia.* For this purpose, a number of farms were 
selected in the major production department of Caldas, 
where fairly homogeneous growing conditions prevail. 
After allowing for the effect of differences in the use 
of labour and in altitude, the relationship between coffee 
yields and the level of fertilization was isolated. The 
resulting data are shown in table 4. 

The increases in yields on these farms were low with 
small fertilizer applications. They then increased, reach- 
ing a maximum of between 201-300 and 301-400 kes. 
of fertilizer per hectare, and subsequently fell rapidly. 
This is a normal pattern, showing increasing marginal 


13 Coffee in Latin America, op. cit., pages 60-62. 
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Table 4 
COFFEE: NETa RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FERTILIZAT, 
AND YIELDS ON COMMERCIAL FARMS IN 
CALDAS, COLOMBIA 
(Kilogrammes pet hectare) 


| 

er en SY 
Coffee yield | 
A =T. a I eee 
Fertilizer input b Totil Maal 
(le eS ree 710 a 
T=] OD Me POG ak a ee 730 2) 
101=200 oa tres, 4c eee 800 7 
PAUSE ee ert Eames acs Mr 890 9 
30400 See eer tae 1 235 34 
AO T=500 aa cers hee eterones 1 320 8 
MLA Me Se a eae <a c 1 360 4| 
60/00 aes can es esas 1 380 2) 
Fei () aan pene ge 1 390 ly 


Source: Coffee in Latin America, op. cit. ; 
a Allowing for differences in labour use and in altitude. . . 
b Includes mineral fertilizer and organic materials, the latter in terms of 


former (on a value basis). 


returns with very low fertilizer application and di 
ishing marginal returns at higher levels. The practic 
fertilization is clearly one of the important factors aff 
ing coffee productivity. But conditions vary and it we 
be necessary to evalute the costs and returns of fertil 
tion in each region and compare them with those 
alternative cultivation improvements before it would 
possible to find the level of optimum use of fertili 

Among the policy tools applicable for purpose 
raising coffee productivity, the fuller use of produc 
credit deserves special mention. In most areas, CO; 
production credit for all purposes is at present provi 
by purely commercial sources, which do not always 1 
fully into account the particular problems of the co: 
industry. It is the general experience in agriculty 
programmes that one of the most effective ways to 
fluence techniques is through the use of different inte 
rates for various types of production credit and thro 
a technical inspection of the use made of the loi 
Since many coffee farmers currently depend on cre 
and since credit institutions are widely available in n 
coffee-producing areas, the use of supervised credit cc 
have a considerable effect, notably on small fa: 
which have so far made little use of improved meth 

The flow of credit represents currently one of 
the few effective links between coffee producers and 
rest of the economy. No major additional overh 
costs or technical innovations would be required for 
expansion in most production areas, since existing 
nancial institutions could be employed for this purpé 
and these could be assisted by the extension services., 


2. SHIFTS IN RESOURCE ALLOCATION ON COFFEE FA! 


Increases in efficiency by themselves cannot proy 
a solution and are only one phase of the whole prob. 
of structural change. In fact, unless the proper po 
is followed, an increase in productivity might well re 
in an even greater total output. It is, therefore, n 
sary to consider improvements in productivity sin 
taneously with the reduction of production, and to 
for measures that can promote both these seemi 


contradictory objectives. 


he only way in which the rise in production cay 
necked is by taking part of the producing area 
ibf production. But farmers are unlikely to take 
ng coffee plantings out of production, unless they 
ase the land, labour and other resources so freed 
lhiternative enterprises, which provide them with 
| or higher incomes. 


(The reduction in productive capacity 


the concept of “excess production” with reference 
poffee is not easy to define. Unlike other com- 
ties, it does not depend only on the level of prices. 
juctive capacity itself is constantly changing as a 
t of the entry into production of young coffee 
ings, the development of the yield cycle in adult 
tings, and the replacement or abandonment of the 
coldest plantings. It would therefore be exceedingly 
foult to maintain a balance between production and 
jumption, even if long-term equilibrium prices were 
thow prevailing in the world market. 
Jnder existing demand conditions, prices could hard- 
2 stabilized at the levels prevailing in July 1958, 
1 the current crop year began, without some decline 
utput. This is shown by the fact that even the 
drawal of about 12 million bags by Latin America, 
19 per cent of the region’s 1958/59 exportable pro- 
ion, has been insufficient to stabilize world prices.’ 
ween July and December 1958, Santos grades fell 
1 about 47 to 41 cents per pound in New York. 
The magnitude of the problem of over-capacity is 
greater when the maturation of additional plant- 
, and probable further increases in production in 
coming years, are taken into consideration. For a 
hod of several years it seems likely that, judging by 
ent trends and unless special measures are taken, 
ssurplus in Latin America will be at least one third 
potal output.’ 

here is little prospect that producers would, on 
r own initiative, undertake to reduce their coffee 
lMuction by such a large amount. Previous experience 
shown that, even in periods of very low coffee 
es, such as the 1930’s, the abandonment of cof- 
| plantings or their replacement by other crops was 
pery slow process, and that in many areas no such 
uiction in capacity took place at all. At the relatively 
1 farm prices which are currently being paid for 
fee, and which reflect the fact that the world market 
»eing supported by the retention of a proportion of 
jilable supplies, little incentive would therefore seem 
xist to reduce coffee production. The reason for the 
ctance of coffee farmers to eliminate even their least 
-ductive plantings in response to changes in the world 
ket is not only the difficulty of finding alternative 
srces of cash income but also the fact that producers 
ssider these plantings a valuable investment, the loss 


4 United States Department of Agriculture, Foreign Agricul- 


ld presumably be the first ones to be taken out of production, 
it of one third in production might require the elimination 
over half of all Latin American coffee plantings, affecting 
lions of people. eo 


of which would have to be compensated in some way. 
Furthermore, the elimination of plantings itself and the 
preparation of the land for alternative agricultural and 
livestock enterprises would require a new investment 
which would have to be made at a time when current 
farm incomes were on the decline." 

These considerations suggest a number of possibili- 
ties for Government coffee policies. Special financial 
assistance to overcome each of the obstacles mentioned 
might well result in the quick adaptation of coffee grow- 
ing to the new market conditions and in a shortening 
of the period of excess production. Unfortunately no 
precedents in this field are available in Latin America, 
and a careful appraisal is therefore required to estab- 
lish the effectiveness and applicability of various mea- 
sures, or their cost. 

Goverment funds used in the execution of coffee 
policies have so far been devoted mainly to acquiring, 
transporting and storing unexportable quantities of 
coffee and have not been used on a large scale for the 
specific purpose of stimulating structural production 
adjustments or of influencing cultivation methods. As a 
result large stocks have accumulated which not only 
burden the world market and provide a constant source 
of price uncertainty, but also represent a costly and 
unproductive investment, which Latin American coun- 
tries can ill afford at the moment. 

In Brazil, for instance, the 1958/59 coffee pro- 
eramme includes the purchase by the Brazilian Coffee 
Institute (Instituto Brasileiro do Café) of 40 per cent of 
the exportable crop, or more than 10 million bags, requir- 
ing an investment of 12 700 million cruzeiros. If part of 
these resources were earmarked for the purpose of taking 
old plantings out of production (e.g. by loans to farmers 
who are willing to stop growing coffee), and of stimu- 
lating new lines of agricultural production, more ecc- 
nomic results might be achieved. Lacking any previous 
experience of this kind, it is not easy to predict the 
impact of a strong Government policy of eliminating, 
for instance, low-yield plantings. But the amount spent 
in 1958/59 would be ample, for instance, to compensate 
Sao Paulo farmers for the capital represented by 500 
million of the lowest yielding trees, and thus to reduce 
productive capacity permanently by some 2.5 million 
bags.17 

In some cases it might even be worth considering 
whether replanting should be encouraged. One advan- 
tage of partial replacement of old and low-yield coffee 
plantings by highly productive new ones would be that 
productive capacity would in the first place actually fall. 
The maturing of the new plantings would take place only 
in three or four years’ time, when market conditions 
may have improved somewhat, if other policies are 
effective. This alternative might also be acceptable to 
coffee farmers, for it would enable them to stay in their 
traditional business while diversifying their pattern of 
output,!8 and strengthening their competitive position 


16 The problem of alernative production possibilities in coffee- 
growing areas will be dealt with separately below. t 

17 These estimates assume the average value of low-yield coffee 
trees at about 20 cruzeiros each. * 

18 Since average yields on new plantings would, in Sao Paulo, 
frequently be four or five times as high as those on the ones to 
be eliminated, this procedure might result in a reduction in the 
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Table 5 
PRICE INDICES OF COFFEE AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES IN BRAZIL AND COLOMBIA, 1948-58 


(1948 — 100) 
Brazil diol ; Celembia 
ERMC LD W holesale ee 
i i i : W holesale 
aces atte Pea oe ‘ Ratio Be ee price of food 
export pri 2 a 
of coffee modities ex- 1+ 2 GOES jpeee products 
cluding coffee 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
A arte 122 105 116 130 106 
See ae eee, 203 106 192 188 127 
OS Rees ee ee ees atte. soi ays 213 132 161 227 139 
10 Se er Sea ae ees tere hoon oaks 216 155 139 243 145 
1053 ietans teen! Usenet nee O18: eee -4 252 18] 139 262 152 
19 54eeakon Aer. elt ne Se 464 214 PANG 359 168 
ie ee a ae 452 266 170 302 162 
TO Sy ng. Ae ee ht Gh aa eee are ee 482 318 152 404 173 
LOS mae ton ee ore alae 487 355 137 457 215 
LOSS aieteerages See ercet ha bey _«. Yo 533 378 141 468 240 


Source: 1. United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics; 2. Conjuntura Econémica, Brazil; 4 and 5. Revista del Banco de la Repiblica, Colombia. 


a Preliminary, based on the first 8-10 months. 


in the world coffee market. On the other hand, unless 
the newly established productive capacity were consider- 
ably smaller than the capacity eliminated, the burden 
of excess production would merely by shifted forward 
some years. 

The prospects for executing a plan to reduce total 
coffee production capacity by the elimination of marginal 
plantings seem to be more favourable now than they 
were in the 1930’s. World demand for coffee is at a 
record level, and coffee production has only recently 
begun to exceed consumption requirements. At the same 
time the possibilities for diversification have improved 
notably as will be seen in the next section. Experience 
shows, however, that a reduction in total output is one 
of the most difficult objectives to achieve for any sector 
of agriculture, and that great effort will be required in 
the case of coffee to achieve satisfactory results. 


(b) The diversification of agriculture in coffee-pro- 
ducing zones 


The way of solving the problem of over-production 
of coffee which is likely to receive most serious at- 
tention is to shift resources, now employed in coffee 
growing, towards other agricultural and/or livestock ac- 
tivities. -Such a development would make total farm 
incomes less vulnerable to declines in coffee prices. 

In general, much improvement is possible along these 
lines. In comparison with previous periods of over- 
production of coffee, such as that of the 1930's, the 
range of alternative possibilities open to coffee farmers 
has considerably deepened and widened. A rapid de- 
velopment of the internal markets in coffee-producing 
countries has taken place, which has resulted in sharp 
increases in the demand for all food and agricultural 
commodities. Many of these could be produced in areas 
now mainly specialized in coffee growing. 

The high level of coffee prices of the postwar period, 
however, has so far largely prevented this increased 


planted coffee area of up to 80 per cent, freeing much of the land 
for other purposes. 
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demand for alternative products from being reflect 
in the production structure of coffee-growing areé 
Though the rises in world coffee prices, which gather 
momentum in 1949, were not fully passed on to produce 
(being partly absorbed by export taxes, exchange ra 
differentials, or other special levies) 1° domestic coff 
prices generally advanced until 1954 much more thi 
the prices of other agricultural commodities (see table 5 
Moreover, Government measures prevented the full impa 
of the decline in coffee prices from being passed ¢ 
to the producer in the period 1954 to 1957. 

The 1958 figures in the table do not yet fully refle 
events in the second half of the year, when coffee pric 
(in local currencies) fell notably and prices of oth 
agricultural commodities advanced sharply. At any ra 
it appears that the effect of recent price shifts has bee 
to reverse the price gains of coffee relative to oth 
agricultural commodities since the beginning of the pos 
war coffee boom in 1949, and domestic price relatio: 
ships between coffee and other commodities have becon 
much less favourable to coffee again. 


Table 6 j 


PRICE INDICES OF MAJOR AGRICULTURAL COMMODITI 
RELATIVE TO COFFEE IN BRAZIL AND COLOMBIA — 
(Price relationship to coffee in July 1957 = 100) 


Colombia Brazil 
Commodity July December July Decemb 
1958 1958 a 1958 1958 a 

Bice oer ae 115 159 163 211 
Beans Sey Me ae ae ie 120 141 99 159 
Maize, “ager ce. ees 139 179 131 285 
Meat SA, les eee 123 175 sae a 
Mille “zesky. Satine pated. 135 179 


LS SY eS SNES SSCS 
Sources: Wholesale prices in Bogota market: Boletin Mensual de Estadistic 


Average prices received by farmers in the State of Sio Paulo: Department 
Agriculture, hs 


a Preliminary, 3 


. . ; * 

19 Prices in local currency rose more than New York price 
but allowance must also he made for general increases in loc 
prices. Consequently relative prices of coffee did not rise by | 


much as would have been justified by changes in world price 
a 


. 
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Figure II 


‘\ZIL: SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRICE INDICES 8 
(July 1957 = 100) 
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major change in price relationships appears to 
occurred in both Brazil and Colombia since the 
Ye of 1957, when coffee prices started to recede 
table 6). By the end of 1958, farm coffee prices 
fallen nearly 30 per cent from their 1957 peak levels 
the main producing areas, while prices of other 
sultural commodities continued to rise steadily. Con- 
ently, in this 18-month period, the prices of staple 
stuffs in Brazil and Colombia, for instance, rose 
ply relative to coffee prices. Shifts of this magnitude, 
-h may well develop further over the next few years, 
junlikely to leave the farming structure unaffected. 
ares I] and III further illustrate the recent price 
ages in some primary commodities that have taken 
te in the two main coffee-producing countries. The 
t declines in farm coffee prices in domestic cur- 
ties reflect the tendency on the part of Governments 
st producers shoulder an increasing proportion of 
financial burden caused by over-production. 
Indications are that the new price situation is already 
uging coffee farming in certain areas. In north- 
rn Sio Paulo State, for instance, sizeable reductions 
bow-yielding coffee plantings seemed to be taking 


pe in late 1958.2° Much of the land freed was being 


) Observations based on a field trip made in November 1958. 


turned into pasture for dairy cows and in annual crops 
such as maize, but nearly always a certain proportion 
of it was replanted with coffee trees according to the 
‘new system”. These changes were effected without 
any special financial incentives other than the modified 
price relationships for coffee. Many farmers also seemed 
to be only awaiting further policy statements before 
changing to other crops. But in most parts of Latin 
America no such spontaneous production shifts have 
been reported so far, and diversification may prove 
more difficult. 

While the price structure has thus become more fa- 
vourable to non-coffee products, a situation which can 
be expected to last, there are several important general 
obstacles to a rapid increase in the production of these 
commodities on coffee farms, for example marketing 
and transport difficulties. 

The great importance of coffee cultivation in Latin 
America is in no small degree due to the special hand- 
ling advantages this commodity has over other agri- 
cultural products. Once processed on the farms, the 
high unit value of coffee makes its transport economical 
over long distances, and coffee can be stored for long 
periods without any deterioration in quality. It is ap- 
parent that, since efficient transport facilities are not 


Figure III 
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common in rural Latin America, many outlying coffee 
districts will not be able to supply on a competitive 
basis more bulky and/or more perishable agricultural 
commodities to the consuming centres. Transport costs 
would first have to be lowered and handling facilities 
improved. 

Moreover most coffee farmers have very little ex- 
perience in the commercial production of agricultural 
commodities other than coffee, so that technical exten- 
sion campaigns would have to be conducted to assist 
them. Since the existing technical services have also 
been concerned principally with coffee cultivation, a 
new emphasis would have to be laid on commodities 
other than coffee by all concerned. In many areas the 
prevailing attitude towards diversification possibilities 
has been formed in periods differing greatly from the 
one now beginning. Therefore there is a general need 
to reappraise the various opportunities offered and to 
establish study groups for this purpose.?* 

Finally, the relatively small size of coffee farms in 
many parts of Latin America may also slow down the 
replacement of coffee by other commodities. Since cof- 
fee cultivation is based on a relatively intensive use 
of human labour, efficient production can take place on 
small planting units. This is less true for other crops. 
Consequently, labour requirements may be different for 
other types of farming. This implies that production 
switches on coffee farms must be studied from the point 
of view of labour, as well as from that of land. 

A wide range of other crops is encountered on the 
coffee farms of most countries. In many areas these 
are mainly produced to supply the food requirements 
of farm families or those of the immediate neighbour- 
hood, but commercial production has in places gradually 
evolved out of this pattern. In nearly all cases, however, 
these crops are destined for domestic consumption in 
the coffee-producing countries themselves, not for export. 

In Colombia, for instance, the majority of coffee 
farms reported the production of one or more crops in 
addition to coffee.2” Bananas and plantains were the 
most frequent other crops, followed at a considerable 
distance by sugar cane, root crops, maize, cacao and 
minor food crops. But in most cases the value of these 
secondary crops amounted to a relatively small propor- 
tion of the total value produced on coffee farms, and 
production on a commercial scale was encountered only 
exceptionally. It was also found that the degree of 
specialization of coffee farms increased sharply as the 
average size of coffee plantings rose, further evidence 
of the subsistence nature of non-coffee crops on the 
smallest farms. 

In El Salvador, the relative importance of alternative 
crops in coffee areas is even smaller, as land in the 
higher ranges is almost exclusively planted to coffee. 
Partial data available for other producing areas indicate 
that conditions do not differ greatly from those in Colom- 
bia or El Salvador, with the exception of parts of Brazil. 

In Brazil, diversification is most highly developed in 
_ the State of Sao Paulo. In the last 25 years, the total 
area in coffee plantings has declined notably and many 


21 In Colombia, the National Federation of Coffee Growers 
has recently established such a group. i me 
22 Coffee in Latin America, op. cit., chapter IV. 
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alternative crops have increased in commercial imp¢ 
tance. Among these are cotton, sugar cane, rice, mal, 
beans and citrus fruits. More recently, in certain casi 
it has been found that coffee farming may be profitak 
combined with the growing of eucalyptus trees, cast! 
seed, sisal and even fruits such as grapes and figs. T| 
dynamic economic development of this State has great 
stimulated the adoption of these new crop combinatior| 

As the production of these new crops gradual 
improves, under the spur of local and national compe! 
tion, the possibility of growing some of them for expe 
has to be considered. At present, quantities of sugé 
citrus fruit, and groundnuts are already exported | 
Sao Paulo, when the domestic market for such produd 
is saturated. But regular large-scale exports of the coy) 
modities that might be produced on marginal coffj 
land would require the establishment of suitable marki 
organizations, and so far the main impulse to the 
production has been provided by the growing domest| 
market. 

The possibilities of increasing the production 
alternative crops, in partial substitution for margin 
coffee plantings, are therefore different in the varioi 
coffee-producing countries, and in their sub-regions. Br 
in general, it seems that they have been underestimé 
ed in the past, and that much can be done to increa 
crop diversification, especially as coffee cultivation ten 
to become less profitable. 

Another possibility of diversification is the expansi¢ 
of livestock farming on coffee farms. Such an expaj 
sion is feasible in view of the rapid rise in the potenti 
market for livestock products in Latin America, as | 
result of their high income-elasticity of demand. P. 
capita consumption of meat, milk and poultry produc 
is generally low, notoriously so in the region’s coff 
producing areas. Increases in livestock production, : 
connexion with changes in the coffee-growing structur 
would be useful for another reason: the need to obta: 
organic fertilizer. 

At present, coffee-livestock, combinations already o 
cur fairly frequently. In Colombia, for instance, it wi 
found that 15 per cent of all coffee farms reporte 
livestock products as their principal source of incon 
after coffee. Nearly one half of the value produced 
all non-coffee activities on coffee farms could be 
tributed to livestock, and the value represented by t 
production amounted to 10 per cent of the value 
coffee. It is clear therefore that livestock productia 
is feasible in coffee areas, even in periods when coffe 
prices_have been generally favourable to producers.’ 

In the case of Colombia, the explanation of the in 
portance of livestock farming in coffee areas seems 1 
lie in the broken topography of the country, which ofte 
makes the cultivation of annual crops very difficul 
Elsewhere in Latin America, the pattern may be di 
ferent, but livestock production in combination wit 
coffee is increasingly found in many areas where coffe 
growing is firmly established. : 

At any rate, the expansion of livestock producti 
would be a serious possibility for most Latin Amer 
coffee regions. The specific pattern of production 


RS: 


23 E/C.N.12/490, p. 28; the year of reference is 1955/56, | : 


. case would naturally depend on a farm’s site, the 
ket situation and the quality and quantity of the land 
lable for this purpose. In relatively highly developed 
ss, the combination coffee-dairy, or coffee-poultry 
tht be the most successful, whereas in more remote 
es beef production would probably have better pros- 
ss. In all cases, the manure produced could he used 
the farm’s coffee plantings. In certain parts of Sao 
lo, the high prices of fertilizing materials have even 
to manure being the most highly valued product of 
llivestock held on coffee farms. 

In general, the expansion of livestock production 
Mild require more land and less labour than an in- 
ase in non-coffee crops. This is especially the case 
1 the raising of beef cattle. To some extent, this 
ects the Colombian situation, where the small coffee 
m is typical. Nevertheless, it has been established 
- the average amount of agricultural and pastoral 
per Colombian coffee farm was 20.1 hectares, as 
ipared with only 3.3 hectares actually planted with 
cee. Consequently, livestock production prospects 
re are not as unfavourable as is sometimes supposed. 
{On the whole, prospects for increasing livestock out- 


“or the first time since the Second World War, the 
tin American coffee industry is faced with a serious 
oblem of over-production caused by the maturation of 
e plantings established in the past decade. ‘This 
»blem is aggravated by the rise of African coffee 
oduction. 


Although world coffee consumption is at a record 
el and may increase further, prospects are that the 
rreased supplies cannot be absorbed by consumers at 
eces which producers would consider reasonable. 


\Coffee market prospects will therefore depend very 
gely on whether policies are adopted in producer 
tries to bringing about adjustments in the structure 
production. National and international measures so 
- adopted have helped to achieve a temporary stab- 
ation in the world market, but the question is now 
nether measures are needed at the farm level, directed 
the roots of the problem, and, if so, what measures 


ould be effective. 


The elimination of excess productive capacity is one 
»ssibility deserving special attention under present con- 
ions. Since a fall in coffee prices alone would hardly 
ing about the necessary reduction in the area planted, 
yernment policies might aim specifically at obtaining 
is through financial assistance to farmers. If output 
lined in the least productive, and the worst situated, 
ffee areas this would increase the competitive strength 
the industry. 

The shift from coffee production would be greatly 
couraged if profitable alternative uses could be found 


put in the coffee-producing regions of Latin America 
appear to be moderately favourable, especially if tech- 
nical, financial and marketing guidance is given to farm- 
ers and detailed local studies are made to establish the 
most profitable use of available resources. 

Although the specific measures to stimulate the re- 
placement or abandonment of marginal coffee plantings 
would depend on local conditions in each area, one 
possibility is a combination of direct subsidies with the 
application of technically supervised credit. Cash sub- 
sidies might be paid to farmers in compensation for 
eliminating productive coffee trees, and their payment 
would be contingent upon proof of such action. Tech- 
nically supervised credit on the other hand could provide 
the basis for a readjustment in the production structure, 
both through stimulating non-coffee production on coffee 
farms, and through improvements in the productivity of 
the remaining coffee trees. 

It would therefore seem to be possible to achieve 
simultaneously a reduction of the area under coffee 
plantings and of total production, with an increase in 
the productivity of coffee growing and with greater 
diversification. 


IV. SUMMARY 


for the resources freed. Although coffee farms are ira- 
ditionally highly specialized, the growth of domestic 
markets has opened new opportunities of increasing the 
output of alternative crop and livestock production in 
coffee zones. Recent changes in farm price relationships 
tend to favour this development. 


6. The principal long-term problem of coffee cultivation 
in Latin America remains its low average productivity 
of labour and land. Available technical improvements 
could raise productivity significantly, even though coffee 
cultivation may remain dependent on an intensive use 
of human labour. Greater efficiency would aid Latin 
American producers to meet increased world competition. 


7. In most producing areas insufficient evidence is avail- 
able on which to base integrated programmes for the 
improvement of the coffee industry, dealing with prob- 
lems of excess capacity, low productivity, and diver- 
sification opportunities simultaneously. One of the first 
requirements in this connexion would be a co-ordination 
and strengthening of the many existing technical services 
and the establishment of national study groups con- 
sidering the problem as a whole. 


8. The financial resources required for the implement- 
ation of an effective farm programme for the Latin 
American coffee industry would be found, for example, 
by using part of the funds currently invested in inventory 
accumulation. One of the financial tools which could be 
used to influence farmers is technically supervised credit 
(to encourage the adoption of the recommendations for- 
mulated for each area). 
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Over the past ten years, a considerable amount of 
tistical data for the Latin American region has heen 
sulated by ECLA. Some of the series have been shown 
the annual Economic Survey or in the studies present- 
at various conferences. Many of the series, however, 
we been used only as background material upon which 
LLA’s economists have based their analyses and as a 
ult have not been available to the public. It has thus 
t been possible for the reader to obtain consecutive 
ies. 

While in the past, the resources at ECLA’s disposal 
| not permit the systematic publication of the data, 
» Economic Bulletin and the Economic Survey will 
nceforth contain statistical supplements showing an- 
al and quarterly series basic to ECLA’s work. The 
st set of such tables appeared in the most recent issue 
‘the Economic Bulletin —Volume III, No. 2— when 
ic data relating to population, national income, capital 
ation, finance, balance-of-payments, prices and trade 
re published. The present issue brings up-to-date the 


STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT 


CONTENTS 
Page Table Page 
GENERAL 10 Production of selected manufactures and 
Latin America: selected short-term eco- semi-manufactures. . . . . . ++ + 98 
nomic indicators (quarterly). . . . 46 PERN TON IT RIDE 
: J ERI AL JE 
FINANCE 1] Value of exports and imports (quar- 
Latin America: gold reserves A7 fer y: ret end 2 Sh png Peer 55 
F Ame a SETVOS ates I P Sas re 
Latin America: foreign exchange re- We Wiad ey exporh indices hee ee 
ee cs 17 13 Quarterly export indices (1955 = 100) 57 
ioe “lige ene Ce Oy ae ee a |Z 0) nel E 
Latin America: balance of payments : a exnonis.o| puna pal cpinies 58 
with the United States ( rly Pe De Sale ae ik ae aetna 
s (quarterly) . 48 15 Latin America: exports of principal 
= : commodities by destination. . . . - 62 
MINING PRODUCTION 16 Imports from Latin America. . . . - 66 
Latin America: volume of mining pro- es Exports to Latin America. . . . . - 68 
uct eee i eS reac 4D 
Refining of non-ferrous metallic ores . 49 Agee 
Production of selected minerals. . . . 50 18 World market prices for principal Latin 
American exports < on0 - ceo eee 0) 
MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 19 Wholesale prices in selected Latin Amer- 
‘ pas. Pre hits et eae uote Seceete een E 
Latin a es volume of manufactur- 20 Cost of living in selected Latin Amer- 
By PEOORCUON ix 400+) Si sine 51 inate COUNITICSH ce ee ee 
Manufacturing production in selected 
Latin American countries... .. 02 EXPLANATORY NOTES... +--+ + 42 
INTRODUCTION 


quarterly series published in that Bulletin. In addition, 
it contains new series relating to mining and industrial 
production and the destination of leading products ex- 
ported from the region. Trade index numbers calculated 
to the base 1955 (which has now been adopted for 
ECLA’s current studies) are also shown. Series relating 
to agricultural production have not yet been published 
as certain incomparabilities in national data (notably 
the statistical treatment given to harvests which over- 
lap the calendar year) have yet to be eliminated. Work 
is however proceeding on this problem and it is hoped 
to present these series at an early date. 

It is emphasised that tables given represent merely 
the data adopted or elaborated by ECLA for internal 
use. In no event are they to be considered as a substitute 
for statistics published officially by the country con- 
cerned or by the U.N. Statistical Office. It should also 
be noted that data for the most recent periods shown in 
the tables are to be considered as provisional, and in cer- 
tain cases are estimates based on partial information. 
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Table 2 


LATIN AMERICA: GOLD RESERVES2 
(Millions of dollars) 


1957 1958 
Country —- Se 
Septem- Decem- aie ae Septem- 

a March June we March June oe 

: ee 193 121 166 126 126 125 
ia. I 2 2 i i i i 
1s 324 324 324 324 324 325 325 
2h ao $7 $8 58 62 65 67 70 
¢ 46 3 4) 40 40 40 40 
do 22 22 22 22 22 22 22 
3 35 35 35 28 20 20 20 
183 183 183 180 180 180 180 
aa 69 19 719 719 720 720 

1520 1517 1549 1 502 1497 1500 
0 a 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
A is diels: vt 13 136 136 136 136 136 135 
ae 32 31 31 31 31 31 31 
Ns one Ge 27 27 27 27 27 7 27 
ited ser hn oo 166 165 182 180 158 153 147 
MM eee ee eee 2 : i at <A 4 a 
“et gaara W ul 11 11 11 11 11 
ee 375 372 391 388 368 360 354 
4 total: Latin Americab....-.. 1900 1290 1949 1390 1865 1360 = 


International Financial Statistics, October VI and Veloruary 199. 


A specified month, 
estimates for non-epecilied countries, Sn come coscs, the vom of the figures for the specificd comstries excecds the total for Latin America im the source 
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Table 3 
LATIN AMERICA: FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES i 
(Millions of dollarsj— : = = 
9 — ; 1958 
See 
Country Septem- Decem- 

March June ay i March June hee 
2 ee ae. Pigs ae ee re a a= 
Se Ms iB 149 122 150 39 «520: acyptiare toe 
Des ees; 152 —£ 83 SZ:; 22 = 68 
ree ae 3 * ee : 6 6 10 i tl 
en re hy a a ed ry z 10 ‘ 10 10 af & 15 
ba outa eon r+ : <5 
ite , ’ Fs , ™, 
ae eee =) 258 : 


a i 


a) 


Item 


A. Goods and services ...... . 
‘Totalabalancem@ yey spit asaasi te os 


(Cooahy WEEN 5 6 6 > Geo 8 
Exports to the United States. 
Imports from the United States 

SELVICES* = DalalCe mryuem wer esis) 
Imports from the United States 
Including: investment income. 
Exports to the United States. 


B. Movement of private United States 
capital and others (total) .. . 


Private: United *.4.-%, «. 2° =. 5 
Siabesmcap ital Wememrmrenee tenet ve tos 


EYOTALIGNS womeoues cease to el 
C. Credit or debit balance resulting 


from transactions in goods and 
services, donations and private 


United States capital (A + B). 


D. Loans from United States Govern- 
ment (excluding military aid), 


andsothersa (total). ena me es es 


Oana eee ee ied we dens Maes 


_E. Variations in foreign holdings of = 
gold and assets abroad (total) . 
_ Long-term variations in assets. . . 


Table 4 


LATIN AMERICA: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS WITH THE UNITED STATES (QUARTERLY) 
(Millions of dollars) 


1957 
Ly Me. Se Ce ee ee ee 
I II Ul IV 

731 — 486 adds =n 46) 
SENG 2775 Seay) = 241 
+1062 + 945 + 926 + 996 
—1 068 1770 ei as2 os 
be 08 9261 1s bahioyo} 
547s — 504 = 488 2 Aee 
eT} eae2yT ae 43 PI: 
+ 248 + 243 + 270 + 260 
+ 241 + 595 + 306 is 
tenes + 583 + 295 + 306 
Et 98 cpa? ett + 9 
reat + 109 eset 51) == 148 
i ueae (eee eh} 3 eee: + 94 
+ 14° + 24 + 49 HD 
wo3l Spot) a a”, See pa 
page aE et “2205 
— 10 ya eae Pate, Reine 7 
as Seee eee ' gee 

SAS ae 


++ 
~l 


1958 


Fave 


Table 5 


4S AND METHODS: See Explanatory Notes. 
refined ore is of foreign origin. 


LATIN AMERICA: VOLUME OF MINING PRODUCTION 
Gross output at 1955 international prices 
(19555100) 
Weighting 1945 ; 
1955 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
product 
. 5 UE APS oe red 75 81 19 83 88 93 SE 100 102 99* 
jude petroleum ..... 69.9 44 63 71 80 84 83 89 100 113 125 
DGS tr eee 3.2 8 29 34 awl 51 65 83 100 127 167 
CTR OLC ceca st amg = 11.6 105 98 87 91 94 86 86 100 114 112 
(6G os ee 2.3 76 79 96 99 106 101 97 100 99 107 
ES Pe eee 1.0 64 57 72 68 85 85 88 100 97 94 
| GOS eee LF 152 132 112 118 114 124 102 100 96 99 
Se 2.1 113 104 100 99 113 104 92 100 o4 he 
LSU eS eee 1.6 123 97 109 104 108 110 wh 100 96 91* 
J ce 0.4 8 5 7 13 21 16 30 100 150* 200* 
iiim nitrate. 2 . s+. 1.8 90 119 104 109 93 on 102 100 75 84* 
A SS 5 yale. 100.0 57 70 75 82 86 82 89 100 110 121* 
country 
pgentina . 2. 2 ee, 22 79 80 81 85 91 95 97 100 101 111 
Wivia . . 2. ee eee 2.0 126 120 103 110 107 111 96 100 100 104 
2 BS aoe 2.3 66 72 75 80 88 93 89 100 102 WA 
. 2a 72 60 60 80 89 88 93 96 100 itt lll 
OSS eo es 12.9 100 105 90 94 96 89 89 100 108 108* 
2 2 ec oe 12.3 71 77 87 89 93 89 92 100 104 104 
ee ere tt 4.3 62 51 66 74 ik) 84 96 100 109 120 
| ane ee 58.7 40 60 67 Ty 82 80 87 100 115 130 
: EcLa, based on country data given in table 6. (For methods used, see Explanatory Notes.) 
Table 6 
REFINING OF NON-FERROUS METALLIC ORES 
(Percentage of domestic ores smelted or refined in the country) 
Copper Lead Zinc Tin 
Country 1945- 1950- 1955- 1945= 1950- 1955- 1945= 1950- 1955- 1945=  1950-  1955— 
47 52 57 Al. 52 57 47 52 57 47 52 57 
26 ae ee ee 
7 gee Sa oe ees ee a a a 94 94 88 12 65 56 76 84 85 
Sere NERS ms = = = a say a oa we ay ai 
eee Sets ae 98 95 oS — oo = = eae a am Sm =a 
Bs amitne ee “es 88 89 83 98 90 95 27 25 22 99 66 50 
oe eee s. HES. - 79 73 72 74 52 51 2 2 11 a a a 
| IG ee er a 92 88 90 89 74 74 19 18 20 2 2 2 


49 


Table 7 
PRODUCTION OF SELECTED MINERALS 


, 
Country 1945 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 19 
Coat (thousands of tons) Pe | 
1 
A Tit eaeens foal Seay at 3 18 26 40 112 82 93 133 
Bias 2073 2025 1959 1 963 1 960 2025 2055 2 268 2 234 2-0 
Colombia. 730 882 1010 eS 966 1 230 1 500 1 800 1 900 : 
Chile a 2078 2271 2181 2211 2417 2 336 2 267 2 308 Ds PULA 20 
INNS Soke, aro of Sane 915 1057 912 1119 1h 1 432 1 314 1 342 1 408 14 
Perit. syonns aor eet ae 201 189 197 186 229, 281 258 115 129 Bs | 
Venezuela 17 18 26 28 25 29 32 31 31 
FL Otal eran, heer es 6 017 6 460 6311 6 662 7 022 7 415 on) 7997 8 131 
\ CRUDE PETROLEUM (thousands of tons) a 
INGENAUER So 3274 3 323 Spi 3501 2) Sey 4079 4 229 4 367 4 440 
Bolivia, ci ee 50 60 80 68 67 78 221 351 417 4 
Brazil iver geri ast, os 10 19 38 90 98 120 130 264 524 13 
Colombiaseenmers wi 3.157 3 291 4711 5311 5 35] beta 5 530 5 493 6 104 63 
(O}WiL eae Sera raceaceiees — — 82 99 119 164 226 336 462 5 
Ey cuadOrammnecar- | ees oe 345 338 347 357 375 391 415 466 451 eo 
IMexicOi aie 4 el art 6 231 8 372 10 363 11 062 11 057 10 364 11 969 12 793 12 972 12 6 
Pelli eee Rete 1 827 1 872 2051 2139 2 259 2 126 2 280 2 302 2 544 25 
VWierezliela jan meiecnn crn 47 304 71 672 IIS 91 007 96 571 94 229 101 186 115 168 131 521 
Total. ...... 62198 88947 101004 + 113634 +~—«119 449 -—«117005 «126186 141540159 435 
Iron ore (thousands of tons of metal content) 
Braz eee ee eee 442 1 069 Ay B3pil 1 637 BNGD 2 460 2 088 2 300 NOG 
LO) oa amen 173 1681 VTi 1961 1 426 Wes 1 365 940 1 663 
IMEXICOMea Sesh tn SG 175 22 286 313 340 331 314 429 489 
Peiusereen creas hess -— = — — — 558 1118 1 024 1 561 
WSIS) 5 Gg Be — — 127 813 1 261 1 470 3 469 5 401 7 049 
aE Otal greens « (6. Sei 790 2.977 3 408 4724 DAT/. 6 542 8 354 10 094 12 835 
Copper ore (thousands of tons of metal content) 
Bolviase a. eee rae le 6.1 6.6 “ied 4.8 4.7 4.5 3.7 325 4.4 
Cibalecicgeemenpe tase ors 8.9 15.4 21.0 19.6 17.7 15.5 E54 Ua. 14.6 
Chile Sars 2 sete gerasieca 470.2 445.1 362.9 380.7 408.6 362.2 363.7 433.5 489.7 
MCxICO ss ta raeenee oer 61.7 DOE 61.7 67.4 58.5 60.1 54.8 tll 7333 
Pn axctrc earee eee ve 31.9 18.1 30.3 32.3 30.4 es Sif, 43.4 46.2 
LOtal Success 578.8 Caio) 480.6 504.8 519.9 tial 475.3 552.8 628.2 
Lrap ore (thousands of tons of metal content) 
iigenenth: 6g 4g. 6 18.2 25.5 249 29.3 24.9 19.0 21.4 26.8 29.2 
BOlivid Ck Gace Sooke O55) 25.6 31.2 30.6 30.0 23.8 18.2 19.1 21.6 
Chileme cee tae 0.1 6.2 3.4 ice 6.6 Sez 4.0 4.0 Bilas 
IMeXICORsra aor weeny 205.3 193.3 238.1 DISS 246.0 221.5 216.6 210.8 199.6 
PSUs che etc geese Deel 48.5 64.9 82.4 95.8 114.6 110.1 118.8 121.1 
Lotal ore gh va. 286.8 299.1 362.5 375.1 403.3 384.1 370.3 379.5 S741 
Zinc ORE (thousands of tons of metal content) 
ATCenLiNa mea vdn caine cae 13.) 1222 12.7 ID 15.4 16.1 18.9 pA? 23.9 
Boliviaiecs 7) Seven cos 7AM) 21.1 19.6 30.5 35.6 24.0 20.4 213 17a 
Mexico.<5 Siew yeaa 209.9 179.0 L235 180.1 227.4 226.5 LES af) 269.4 248.9 
PERS east soy tos 61.2 58.8 87.9 101.2 127.8 139.1 158.6 166.1 175.1 
Dtabes fe 48 F052 27LDS- 3489 897 3 ys DEAS RT RL re os 
Tin ore (tons of metal content) vi 
Avgéatina SSS" 1101 284 261 241 265 156 97 86 85 1g 
BGM Via Cin. farses. c 43 168 37935 31714 33 664 32 472 35 384 28 287 28 369 Le) 213, 28 24 
MEXIOO Vint. 5 3 WET 185 447 372 419 483 355 615 508 4 
SS Oe 88 ee es eee 
SOCAL eome tn aut pss 44 446 38 404 32 422 34.277 33 156 36 023 ERIS) 29 070 27 866 28 9 
SILVER (tons) : 
Axgentings. 5 4-5 4. 223 212 235 240 340 223 155 100 52 4 
PBO)IVIA Yeas Bayona 5 208 235 204 223 220 ~~ 190 157 184 235 I€ 
Colombia ...... rm 3 ay 4 i ay 4 4 3 3 
Diller ee 25 27 29 37 44 47 46 53 57 9 
Honduras. : 110 97 136 125 112¢ 173 ¢ 107¢ wee “225 a 
VT exiCOl en cm emiiens: oe 1900 1789 1528 1 362 1 566 1 464 1 241 1492 1 340 14 
Pete secs Se 404 - 289 416 541 597 611 635 Hla 700 78 
pe eee poo ee ee alas ts ee eS ee pa ef ae = =— € 
pitas Soar ety 2 345 2547 


See Explanatory Notes at end of table. 


Country 


1945. 


Table 7 (Continued) 


PRODUCTION OF SELECTED MINERALS 


1950 


1951 1952 


1953 


: 1954 1955 1957 
Gotp (kilogrammes) . 
+ ly re 183 208 240 99 335 73 So Le Cum 2 eLO.O1C e 
fees Ss = 5 073 4051 4 082 4 228 4252 3 604 3718 3 409 aye ne 
ES ie 15 760 10 428 11 801 13 397 13 133 13 562 11] 741 11 845 13 634 10 114 
|) 2aSSeoe 5 610 5105 5 984 5 439 5 229 4 065 3 887 3 822 2 938 3 222 
idlor. > SC ae ee: Z2iS5 2 466 3.059 392 756 909 589 476 469 504 
Whlvador . 2... 354 646 916 767 800 620 166 119 93 
Wlurasec J... 585 688 1137 1 039 1104 1479 635 25 50 an 
ic. . Er 15 530 11 434 12 694 12237 14 289 15 038 12 034 11 909 10 893 10771 
EC gies 6 419 6 850 7a lSy 7792 7921 8 058 af Psy! 7141 6 728 (6) ANA 
as tr: 5 370 3458 4 602 4923 4 073 4 412 4585 by Shlal 4948 4 786 
zuela . 2 390 1 547 1072 89 149 849 1 744 1902 74 Si 2 803 
SEER! © cn Le So. Ne 59 429 46 881 52 744 50 402 52 041 53 309 47 676 48 255 46 416 
Sutpxur (thousands of tons) 
atina j Bae ete 11.5 8.4 7.8 Thai 18.6 19.0 Des 18.7 18.9 es 
ia ¢ 0.6 Lf 4.4 7.8 5.6 2.5 2.6 4.0 35 0.8 
seq 20.8 13.3 15.4 30.2 48.6 32.6 39.7 50.9 seks eae 
GSC 8.5 5.2 11.4 29.1 49.1 34.1 114.5 521.3 “94.6 1 068.7 
oe 1.2 1.0 0.1 PRS: 5.1 5.0 — = — os 
a 42.6 30.6 39.1 Tia 127.0 93.2 178.1 594.9 
SopIUM NITRATE (thousands of tons) 
> ieee 1 384 1 835 1 608 1 680 1 438 1 421 1 574 1 540 1159 eS 00res 
“©$ AND METHODS: See Explanatory Notes. ) 
uding lignite. 
mate based on export trend. 
orts. 
sorts plus purchases by the Central Bank and the Mining Bank. 
ved gold only. 
mate based on first 10 months. 
Table 8 
LATIN AMERICA: VOLUME OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 
Regional average of national series, using added value weights 
(Indices: 1955 = 100) 
ISIC Weight. 
Industrial group G ing 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
TOUpSs 1955 a 
A. ANNUAL 
Bnanutactariip cs 7. site Ss 2—3 100.0 73 74 79 83 83 85 93 100 105 109 
ding: 
nodstuffs, beverages, tobacco . . 20 — 22 29.0 72 74 81 85 90 92 96 100 106 113 
DMCS Sr cs. So. te. e616 23 12.8 84 86 86 86 83 85 95 100 103 98 
pper and paper products. .... . 2H el 64 66 76 82 77 81 9) 100 111 123 
aemicals, petroleum@ ...... - 31 — 32 16.4 64 68 76 78 77 77 88 100 111 118 
m-metallic mineral products . 33 eh 55 61 69 B 74 83 91 100 109 ly 
Bic mnéftals. . . 30.4 PO, Ee oes aan 4.8 62 68 78 81 82 84 92 100 107 113 
ISIC 1956 1957 1958 3 : 
i Groups if II ieee dv uf II III IV He I Il. 
Pl se 8 a ee SS eae 
B. QuARTERLY pees 
(@nianufacturing So. 5.3% 3 6 2—3 99 107 109 104 103 109 114 111 106 113 116 
nding: 
rodstuffs, beverages, tobacco . . 20 — 22 98 106 113 106 AO¢s 111 116 115 10982117 
\ 1G. 2): Seis enon area 23 96 105 108 103 94 100 103 95 86 97 « 
bper and paper products. .... . 27 107 111 114 111 121 LS SIS 2 ee 22 F127 
emicals, petroleum@.......- 31 — 32 108 108 Ties 115 110... . Li, 124 120. 120 125 . 
yn-metallic mineral products . . 33 104 112 112. 110 Vil. 116 119 121 108 1G Fae F 
(bare ON ye le eS a: Bese ee 34 108 110 10999. 108 12> 112 T1814 124 
7" United ‘Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, January and November 1958. Data for 1958 were supplied. by the United. Nations Statistical Office. ; 
uding coal products. : es 
51. 
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Table 9 


MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION IN SELECTED LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 
(Indices: 1955 = 100) 


Group 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
ARGENTINA 

Foodstulfgn) /cemig. ss BBP eos BL 89 89 91 87 90 95 96 100 117 1), 
Regeragessie epee ic ene Per es, is 76 80 85 88 84 82 85 100 96 ¢| 
Tobacco@ej1. Brae cs eons ee mee 87 93 91 94 100 99 95 100 98 g 
Textiles wa “ep tehe it. RS 2) ees 109 113 110 109 90 89 55 100 102 ¢ 
Weaning sappareliae mien rete een aa 122 118 106 100 89 93 84 100 oF q 
Wioodsandsturmiture susie een irs 125 113 115 115 99 104 106 100 99 1(, 
Paper and paperboard ..¢eg.)s 5 . prs 70 68 78 86 74 65 85 100 111 1} 
Punting and ‘publishing’ = ja0-6 2 » Ges 115 106 121 103 74 79 90 100 104 Iz) 
Leather and leather productsa .... . 133 122 123 119 101 99 96 100 os) ql 
Rubbers products:ece tna. main) en -) BAC Zi 62 58 82 85 70 86 100 97 1() 
@henrcala products suas siacuasun © ssi 80 80 83 91 82 81 88 100 102 1], 
Petroleum refining... . .*:*.. . - ore 63 63 78 78 84 88 94 100 103 y 
Cement, glass, china earthenware and pot- 

UG, ob & oper ony acer 88 93 98 96 87 85 91 100 107 “Vy 
Basicmmetalesproductsiy. jason. 4 6 e- 78 84 90 93 69 69 87 100 98 1¢ 
Metal products (excluding machinery) . . 79 71 76 83 72 66 80 100 90 1C 
Vehicles and machinery ........ 120 86 78 83 83 79 85 100 83 1) 
Electrical machinery and appliances . . . 53 54 62 69 78 US 79 100 98 11) 
Ship building and repairing ...... 76 64 60 80 103 95 92 100 57 ) 
IVEISCel an OUS smi me rae Ok eae Td 81 94 105 106 91 104 100 92 & 

General’ ndexmns) 5 Ge hers suet 9] 88 91 93 86 84 90 100 99 1¢ 

BRAZIL 
TB COCdS AU ES saeco cep lens Nek eel 64 68 75 82 87 94 89 100 
TCVEIAZES Marien Sow LE taal ees is Sees Sy 58 69 82 89 92 94 100 
ERODACCO Sat <ovarysias. ay texte Deetee ee oe” ete 45 52 59 70 77 79 92 100 
plicxtalesiy pie agentes gisw aia eet 66 71 75 73 77 81 95 100 
LOOLWEAL ute eee rey ie noire ag as 68 69 76 92 84 87 83 100 
Paper and epaperboOatdwsar.) (sess 60 69 79 83 83 93 96 100 eva 5 
Rubber and rubber products... ... . 50 62 70 80 86 oF OF 100 93 g 
Pharmaceutical products ........ 76 80 94 117 109 112 121 100 oie : 
Glass and china, earthenware and pottery. 51 58 66 79 82 97 95 100 Re 
EME tra: een een aa Teles Sette vo 8 43 49 53 56 62 78 93 100 126 
drone and ysteel\acmwase os 0 fo eray-eet 43 51 66 de 70 85 98 100 114 12 
Generale inde xies par. ol east ae 60 65 73 Te 80 87 95 100 Pas - 
CHILE 
Boodstuffsine (icc oi cctates 6 ses sie es 75 76 78 82 86 102 104 100 106 10 
Béveragese2t< Sestn 7- Seeks eek aoe 67 70 70 70 82 95 92 100 108 1¢ 
TODAGCO af tes ais Ak eh enn ety eee oe 90 OZ 86 93 96 98 100 100 § 
‘Rextiles-asttencorcrarnr nee Te 82 83 82 81 87 94 98 100 90 9 
Footwear and wearing apparel... . . 97 87 88 86 89 o7 99 100 87 
Paper and paperboard... .....-. uS 77 78 81 84 91 100 100 98 11 
Chemical='products" 4: ~ sees... 2 91 92 93 104 107 101 104 100 106 1] 
Goalgderivativesin 7 &.ot Pa. kool au corer 99 102 102 97 95 102 101 100 100 9 
Gementsand:elass 5 aoe eer ne 93 88 90 98 108 102 102 100 91 8 
ronWand Msteel a terse Nia ay ey 30 39 25 84 105 112 119 100 144 14 
General ¢index gies. ap >. ok of. 67 70 70 82 91 98 103 100 107 10 
Preru 
POBUSEUELS The «cr te Rep Re. Ne es, fe 65 71 75 76 80 90 
| SSS) cy ap a a ae ge Ts ee 43 45 53 64 86 103 95 100 99 
DAGEO Rien ees ea wenn 74 87 93 90 90 98 104 100 103 
dl FESEITNGEY - NRU pai Nae area tI are 75 80 71 79 81 81 101 100 106 
Footwear and wearing apparel... . . 37 40 ay, 56 64 74 86 100 112 
Wicodednds furniture. <i 23 aes 32 32 53 83 83 84 89 100 104 
Paper and paperboard. - ... +. . »\; 39 45 39 64 55 76 102 100 130 . 
Printing and publishing ........ 35 61 oy 68 65 69 85 100 113 f 
eae A ain oN k-g, 4a 62 64 78 87 89 88 88 100 117 ; 
Rubber products ........... 53 52 50 79 68 105 99 100 93 ; 
Chemicale products. . 24(. .ApL . . 44 59 52 67 74 ( 87 100 124 ; 
Scrrolewumi@retininity oi: ethos sdb ter «od 81 83 82 91 93 94 98 100 105 
Cement, glass and china, earthenware and 

WOLCIY BES cur MM fs eae L ol Of. 8 G7 El 05 6 
Basic metal products... . ...... 38 50 5) 3 64 r4 76 100 122 
Metal transforming industries... .. . 53 - 60 61 86 91 108 87 100 107 


General index. . . . . ete ira, Lye Seat 10 61 69 72 81 88 100 111 


Table 9 (Continued) 
MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION IN SELECTED LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 
(Indices: 1955 = 100) 


Group 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
VENEZUELA 
U6 US oN gt EUR IS aoe a 37 41 46 49 58 68 81 100 102 101 
RCS seks Ge, ees 46 55 61 1 85 87 92 100 104 110 
cco. ww we NR i) Sets 55 61 61 65 78 85 95 100 102 105 
jiles PEO Ge has eee aca s ake 40 39 38 54 65 76 93 100 105 127 
inmmg apparel ©. 2... 1. we 21 23 27 31 43 66 80 100 Wap 103 
lod and furniture. sete, we eT 35 41 48 48 52 65 86 100 106 118 
Pr and paperboard Lhe. oe een be 96 92 84 98 101 96 92 100 109 128 
iting and publishing... ..... 19 28 32 37 47 58 65 100 96 102 
3 SuCINGCSi ary So) AS arom a Cote wes 64 64 67 64 71 77 87 100 105 112 
der DNC i re 11 8 27 33 41 Sf 96 100 122 142 
mical products date ee ee 39 39 40 44 59 80 91 100 111 134 
mmaceutical products . ... . eee 30 38 38 41 65 75 89 100 91 90 
RUPEDRGEUIN cs ge we ke) eager = 8 17 45 59 68 We 76 100 108 125 
Beicoon materials, 2... 2s aces 19 26 38 45 59 We 89 100 112 143 
Shmrcical mdustty . <3. 6 «ass 4 8 15 26 34 a7, 83 100 93 117 
TASS Ge 16 23 26 30 46 64 84 100 118 146 
SPtUeIGCEN I Ge Gees a a 31 36 43 St 61 71 85 100 105 118 
GUATEMALA 
Surtcemeres 2... Ates we AREK. « 96 103 100 100 100 96 WL 100 106 131 
2 SEk0 2 eee 2 Sr 93 93 98 99 104 102 107 100 111 118 
o-oo a ee 86 91 95 100 103 97 104 100 107 106 
OS o-5® ie cee, Cee 121 103 104 82 106 95 105 100 111 121 
feoveapperel ss «.ahuhs « < ath & 88 86 87 7 86 91 88 100 106 137 
RENEE OTE. cos ass < aT . 72 qB8 73 71 63 58 69 100 130 iy 
Bemenigaites@) 0) ah Bas. gos abate 112 103 11] 119 115 109 122 100 117 107 
mecaemcnstries. PS 2 « 2 «llels 60 94 91 93 99 104 96 100 104 131 
Ss a a 89 91 94 92 97 95 95 100 109 121 
CES AND METHODS: See Explanatory Notes. 
cluding leather footwear. 
cluding electricity production and water supply. 
icluding the non-metallic minerals group and excluding electricity. 
Table 10 
PRODUCTION OF SELECTED MANUFACTURES AND SEMI-MANUFACTURES 
(Thousands of tons) 
Country 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 «1955 1956 1957 
CEMENT 
SEE A RG ei ee a 1 568 1 543 1539 1 659 1 707 1 869 2029 2 340 
. 2 2 Se ee eee 1 386 1 456 1619 2 030 2477 2720 3 267 3211 
oe int gs Ee ee eee 580 648 700 873 962 1 046 1 220 1211 
SR MN eS ae ES ee 316 382 419 405 420 463 613 651 
SE ty Ne Ses 513 698 818 762 775 804 771 727 
ERS 3 eC - eee 58 79 89 91 95 145 152 155 
ofp > Re ee SP ce Se areca 1 388 1535 1 640 1 672 1 766 2 086 2277 2519 
cn ranecnatre'e Jo, cian reise 329 360 371 449 483 ay a | 
Sminican Republic... 05 << .. Lie = « 72 104 ; sy 130 160 
guay . . 3 fy, a ne CMe RR 300 293 287 294 295 292 348 424 
| See a ea ora 501 621 840 982 1213 1 282 1451 1 747 
BEEECONMETES rnsab a) 2 cag ss seks) oe 116 byl 185 214 . 240 273 318 365 
SARA! 2 Rees. es 7 127 7 876 8 644 9561 10593 11759 13.264 14 177 
: Pic IRON 
RET raqe eee OPE SOE Fe Mose a ie 18 19 32 36 40 35 35 34 
ir aes ee 729 775 812 880 1089 1 069 1152 1252 
| oc: Rs oe a eee — — = tc gee Bie §> pe llG~< «<,f26 
1S es Ca oe 110 240 270 286 305 256 B67. <<. 8882 
| SS Se ee oe eee os eee 227 254 304 242 Sy 328 408 429 
Bee A oc, - a Dre's Sao Mey eae CP Se 1 084 1288 1 418 1 444 1686 - 1 787 2 078. 2 223 
‘Explanatory Notes at end of table. 
4 : 
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Table 10 (Continued) 
PRODUCTION OF SELECTED MANUFACTURES AND SEMI-MANUFACTURES 


(Thousands of tons) 


Country 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
STEEL INGOTS 
Te CATED Nay oohage ch Ree daey ee aoe Wee me ee 130 132 126 174 186 218 
Brazil tees ho Oe mcdae Ahir cfs he Setnsr cs 789 843 893 1016 1148 1156 
Golomibiaeines rete Gee Oe ees ae aes ise is ra 77 
Chile se eiiese eM sac Ue ee wade 56 172 243 313 321 290 
MEKICOS Aber e is MRR ie ciel A en 391 473 544 537 591 725 
Wanisua yao! ie Meee. in Nemes, ahs DER, |e = — =e a = = 
Ota Bambee cate Nee as Gee Soe. ww os 1 366 1 620 1 806 2 040 2 246 2 466 
FINISHED STEEL 
USTED LIN A emer E is s/o Cuget oo) sips Tee 268 302 301 286 538 677 
iyevAIL” 4 yng" sa tag tee ar eer eeS aiolie 623 697 719 841 971 1 030 
GGlom Dia eam tee Cae alee) cae —_ — = me a 35 
(GUE SS 5 I rae ie Ieee eee ee — = = a Fae. oF 
(Gil Sons’ oh Bear ar Geena Cee ree Son 139 188 217 238 236 
INCXICO Sunn CGR RE aeciiges) Foc eee a hos ae 383 465 526 431 503 586 
DEN Pesan cae aie oar Pils cies 6, Saat uopei: ws. od Meat ie —_ _— a a aaa oa 
(GLEE, 26 a Un Sm emer ges ec eee ere 32 26 32 
SRaigeth SPE yee ee ca ee ee ie 1635 1734" 75 2276 2596 
SULPHURIC ACID 
PATPCOLINASMEN icc 3 Wetbace seo. ove oR ons Wile? 64.5 60.4 56.6 54.0 100.0 
Byoval tees 2 e Waetetes |). Parner c's terrae 77 Ae 121.8 107.7 150.4 96.5 eos 121.0 
WOLOM DASA es ear te Mees cas se EMR o. ces ees 6.5 6.5 6.5 8.2 8.0 10.0 
Guba sae at es AS eu eae Wyss 26.9 24.3 26.0 31.9 Pages) 
(Ciilewee atl ste Ses oe ae cs Rs 13.0 16.0 I7e5 WES 20.0 40.0 
INIEXICON RMRBMO IS fees SMES a Sep as) sear 43.4 56.7 92.2 102.5 110.0 126.5 
LXSSURY “Fe oat Ate Aa SS Cairn Mee aaiee es ane) 10.7 12.4 13,1 13.1 1521 14.8 
OAS RE e  A Seeeer ye ih Dy soc | Coarememarts i) Gate Shi 4.4 5.3 6.3 6.0 8.3 
WiCHEZUC laa nt ay Petia er ete ee ere ae — — — — 5.0 3.0 
TOLL Se eet en eee ee en eee 301.3 295.1 369.7 326.7 451.1 
CausTIC SODA 
PATE CHENG tr aromatic Comeau seeeeue cecal ese NLT eat ks 8.7 a 11.1 NehyA 28.0 
Brazil en ecme rk oar miirs as 8 Phe bod tek, a eaoce 15.0 15.0 15.0 23.0 
Colombia teats ee ee Soaoae Cade teil ee whee Sve 0.2 7.0 10.0 12.0 
Chilean, ot, Beals eh oe ela sa eae ws 5.4 3.7 4.0 4.0 
IMExICOM ME Aaa), Serer cate ET -eiad iee et 5.4 13.5 16.6 23.8 
Perl tare tee vison a Gin ois BO ea ane reais nas 0.9 1.0 1.0 1.3 
PL OPAL SOC so es phn 5 ars sae PRN ae A oe ie ae 35.6 51.3 58.8 92.1 
SODIUM CARBONATE 
olombia » fae esate ee Mae eee ee —_ 6.6 11.0 14.3 
(SBCA a Bey syle ee on fe Re 9.8 9.3 il bet | Tee, 
MEXICO veshetatice cinta kinete ce pen aneniioosas 2.0 — — 30.4 
LOtaISy Mae aic Ws, ee SM Geen. Rote -e 11.8 15.9 22.1 61.9 
Woop-PuLP 
AIL stoke cM ae is ss ME cite) Ss en Sew es 38 42 cul 39 53 57 
Biizil ste ee pO ee CO aos acme 152 163 175 180 5 186 
(OANA GRO Og Sethi oe em, 3. te Peer tat “ioe aie 15 16 Ly 15 19 18 
INTESICO Mam ote fasts 2G OO hd tae Re hes 60 68 73 74 82 94 
DEL ler anne) ie thes ko See ie a 5 7 8 10 12 12 
BURR aAL catidseris” 5. sy ta Bel. easel Se Mocs . 270 296 310 318 341 367 
NEWSPRINT 
PRT CCIE A OMe ratte aie Peal yap ue Wie a aipie et ‘A 2.8 3.0 0.6 7.6 22.1 21.6 
LV ea ag Or eee age re ee ieee ane ‘ 37.9 41.1 43.2 41.5 30.6 37.2 
(UES Se Cone) eae emai i miede 11.0 11.0 12.0 9.0 12.0 11.0 
TELGSEU OS Whig oc at RE ee CR se aaer dies 517 55.1 55.8 58.1 64.7 69.8 
OTHER PAPER 
INBASE METEOR ie Re ee 208.2 227.6 199.4 166.8 222 a7, 262.0 
Brag wwe aie veg ak Toe ae ee ee 210.0 220.0 218.7 249.9 283.6 295.9 
Chile Sere hae os BOM Ee holo oO PE mee 30.0 32.0 41.0 37.0 36.0 41.0 
INI EK ICO mmr ian an eld toi lecthehe os sieve ck PR wl whe 179.6 190.0 184.8 192.7 L0ie2, 228.6 
ReVUidentaee Mpa arcade dMe i avacibdse ve) Sidakinets 14.9 22.3 Z155. 23.9 26.9 28.5 
Venezuela... 5... Sct eee 7 8.4 8.6 8.9. 9.3 10.4 


Sources AND METHODS: See Explanatory Notes, 
a Only surpluses for sale. 


700.5 


674.3 


Table 11 
VALUE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS (QUARTERLY) 


(Millions of dollars) 


1956 1957 1958 
Country a 
Il IV I II Tl IV I II Ill 
(a) Exports F.O.B. 
BE ok te km se 232.2 268.4 279.6 2A A PAN Sy 236.6 242.8 254.3 223.8 
MEETS So Ser's Loh lo ee is Me 21.9 42.2 20.1 Ihe 22.6 Lied 14.9 17.6 arate 
Bette = kG kek 383.6 379.6 345.3 270.1 359.5 416.7 270.8 303.8 Bil Zor) 
|| 2" 5 cE ie 128.0 120.7 140.1 108.2 138.2 124.1 105.7 94.3 iare 
BMC isa hs, aa 132.2 152.8 125.9 118.5 104.3 110.6 103.0 66.4 oot 
5 Ge: pe aS eee 29.8 26.9 20.1 21.0 32.0 25.6 19.6 20.1 33.1 
3S yd ace 8.5 8.5 6.2 8.6 10.3 7.8 5.2 9.1 10.2 
Bees <5) i a, nel 8 3) 82.7 83.8 71.1 80.8 76.9 92.6 61.2 65.6 78.8 
BME <5) 5 oes 8s 8 33.3 65.4 57.3 Zo4 24.9 "ASEH 44.6 28.7 27.2 
AE 6 3.67 B39.3 567.8 597.6 614.2 588.8 566.0 567.9 560.5 567.4 
pal a ee 1 587.4 1716.1 1 663.3 15219 LS 72h 1 624.0 Vago. 1 420.4 1 466.4 * 
ee Oe Ss oe ea 9.5 17.8 29.6 20.6 13.1 19.0 Zia 29.7 14.5 
Cie So) TING ods 195.7 114.3 201.0 288.6 224.1 130.9 199.8 23453 200.0 
.: UR. Se eae 8.2 18.9 65.6 38.2 14.8 20.0 40.2 30.3 18.4 
. TCS ee ec eer 155 38.3 39.3 24.5 16.6 33.9 35.0 30.6 16.1 
MLSE E oc ch (Shia % os. 8 6.0 7.6 10.9 8.0 6.4 9.0 6.0 nee iin 
\ RC)" Sere” © ee 19.5 13.9 15.9 24.0 WA 3} Ley, 16.7 (24.8 15.0 
EP A SB kk 193.6 209.8 183.2 WSIS 186.9 Zales 184.2 166.7 189.8 
| 2 SR = ee 7.2 3.7 1 27h 8.0 7.0 24.0 21.9 8.7 
dks he 7.6 5.4, 7.6 8.9 8.3 So, 8.7 8.9 6.8 
mean Republic. . .~). -- 26.2 30.8 42.8 Sule} pA) 36.5 338}, 45.6 27.0 
(oie 489.0 460.5 618.0 642.7 519.7 488.0 Sy | 602.8 * 505.3 * 
und total: Latin America. 2 076.4 2 176.6 2 281.3 2 164.6 2 092.4 2 112.0 2 010.8 20232 OT eas 
(b) Imports C.LF. 
| 268.9 284.3 305.6 333.5 328.7 342.6 288.7 312.7 316.5 
| SS eee 24.2 28.2 12.9 25.0 23.9 30.3 15.7 18.6 15.4 
OS See 315.8 369.6 313.0 389.7 400.3 - 385.8 205.8 3724 | 401.1 
AME im, vs) mae Ys. 5 164.0 Eyig? 91.5 98.2 1354 156.3 109.6 101.6 © 91.8 
os, 3 ees ee 86.4 89.6 106.9 105.9 Ey 117.0 122.0 105.4 Ree 
ie 2 el ee 23.9 23.3 24.2 25.9 28.0 32.2 27.6 Pps) 28.6 
Ti ee 7.0 5,9 5.9 8.6 10:0 Gees HP! 10.3 ih33 8.7 
ga 94.5 100.0 86.9 113.3 98.2 101.0 91.7 85.8 84.4 
Jo Ee a 54.1 54.6 58.4 60.0 Len te Dat 22.9 24.0 314 
PEEP CM Sra a. as. a Iu 297.5 354.1 562.0 436.2 479.5 575.1 426.8 388.9 371.7 
MENT te els ea ee 1 336.3 1 442.8 15743 1 589.3 1 673.0 1799.2 PERRI = AGEs) T46323a0% 
Cent ody ons Ti oinge Se .s Beh 24.9 21.9 LIA 25.9 27.6 24.4 27.0 242 
P20 le Stig nr coord ea 157.8 213.3 231.2 227.3 208.1 ' 224.6 241.6 216.7 204.0 
Rb nC. | en 26.2 28.6 30.0 28.8 28.2 28.0 27.4 26.8 27.6 
2 UDA > een ae 40.4 33.4 39.8 39.4 38.9, a 23520 39.7 40.1 373 
Ree eet oa ORE so < 10.8 12.1 10.1 8.3 Hell 9.4 Eee Sik: aig 
Betas Poet? . 5s WEY. 6 17.4 19.4 18.8 20.2 19.4 20.6 VEZ. 18.8 19.4 
BEE acre, elnis ad TSP eons, - 5 270.9 282.7 270.4 299.4 296.1 289.3 288.6 316.0 272.2 
PEO Rianne ol ERE tye 20.2 16.1 16.5 18.6 25.6 20.1 15:8 17.5 24.5 
ty Se i 24.2 25. 26.3 28.6 26.9 Boe 24:3 Phd 24.5 
anican Republicb. ... . - 29.8 34.8 32.5 32.4 31.6 ee ehe) 35.4 35.7 32.0 
pea eee 2) ace 619.9 690.6 697.5 730.4 708.4 729.3 Weare 7304 O57 
sand total: Latin America . . 1956.2 2 133.4 2 271.8 23197, 238i E2528.5 DN ey DAWES) 27 TUR 
©s AND METHODS: See Explanatory Notes. f 
Ljustments have been made in the case of goods originally valued at nominal or arbitrary prices. 
b. values were adjusted so as to approximate to cif. values, according to the percentages given in the Explanatory Notes; 
luding gold. ; ; 
lluding imports from free zones at the frontier. 
‘uding imports from the Canal Zone. 
P 
55 


=: — —— 


Table 12 
QUARTERLY EXPORT INDICES 


(1950 = 100) 
1956 1957 
County MT IV I Il Ill IV I 
(a) QuantuM 
ATPONEINA aun em einns) sc weal fs 91 109 115 100 92 98 106 
Boliviaweee, Same tose aaa ees 82 154 81 122 73 142 63 
Brazil ae ages ees ieee 109 107 97 Wit 103 119 79 
Colom bDiatek in crm rces. s apscke te 108 102 108 82 121 118 106 
Giilesermewe meer a Pa cane eos 111 132 122 123 114 126 128 
ECuadOtarncsr ee. tears aso 151 138 110 131 171 156 109 
Paraguay Bea me scres > ebayer! Nex « 83 89 59 88 108 88 59 
IAatib.s 5 4 eS See Enon wok ae 182 172 151 167 161 196 152 
Wr oUay seems wees? 6 a Lap esgoie ass" 64 120 104 47 45 35 100 
NWierlezucla peter en eceic weer ee 170 182 194 198 187 179 178 
Ota recente Ae is: tS Hewes Ss 119 130 128 117 122 128 117, 
GostasRicaseee se. o.-4 Foes es 52 90 154 AS 76 110 155 
Gubaqecgiee nee ie oe eo 131 72 119 165 146 83 129 
iE pSalvadOrse sean sccm eons, ss 44 73 253 157 64 105 199 
(Giatemalave seria nee hee aes 56 131 142 95 63 141 146 
TS ERLE peeglta csc geet ae lien gee 67 70 98 75 63 89 58 
Honduras 2. ee as, cc eee 109 113 87 132 68 64 83 
INTEXICOtees eee sa eri PRs ae ee 153 163 118 94 158 173 150 
Nicaragua vie tae oe) ee ens 73 37 236 328 93 87 260 
Panamacenekeet ee ean Re ae wee 130 88 133 145 139 145 145 
Dominican Republic. ...... 132 132 160 178 108 138 124 
Total =a: = .meretierae eo ee a, 125 109 129 136 133 120 139 
Grand total: Latin America 121 125 129 122 124 126 123 
(b) Unir vaLuE 
PAID ENGI cee eer eee oe Me a se 89 86 85 85 82 84 80 
BS OLY 10. ae taste cl ei Soukecae ow he ure 121 124 112 102 140 87 106 
Brazil Se taGaeree ars ere sa 105 106 105 104 103 104 102 
Colombia sane ta ere ee 119 120 131 134 115 106 101 
Chile ean eos 168 163 145 136 129 123 114 
Echidna eer nea eee cere ae 122 121 112 99 116 102 111 
Paragilayipep ts Geto wie pi oe dene 125 116 126 118 116 107 106 
DP Griy en Sera oie ten Sera nS 98 105 102 104 103 102 87 
NORTID TAY sere ate Rite sie ars ieee trey ce 82 86 87 99 86 76 70 
Venezuclaeeperet acne, 109 107 106 107 108 ~ 109 110 
ti Otal wena tk, ere ee ee 107 106 104 105 104 102 99 100 “9 
Costasihica's. ated as nceeteie oer 136 147 143 133 128 129 132 124 12 
Cabaae se eee oe ea 89 95 101 105 92 94 93 91 9 
PlcSalvadoree. sccsiet wee ate ae 108 131 iby? 142 135 111 118 102 10 
(Guatemalaye atlas eters ae 141 148 140 130 127 122 122 1 by 11 
LAC ege sta iets Ope Calls meen ah 97 119 120 116 109 110 112 3 
Ca a A Gea = aie 128 119 130 130 130 130 142 a 3 
Oy ere a 2 ee 96 98 118 124 90 93 94 93 8 
INIEATACUA fen e ee es | sae as 150 154 143 125 131 123 140 137 15 
PaRaa RA re erie ese 112 117 108 117 113 115 115 105 ll 
Dominican Republic... .... 92 108 124 133 125 122 123 119s 11 
ee ee te 96 105 118 116 97 “100 “02 1* oa 
ral fod Labo chmerica. |. a 104 106 10 “108 “102 “102 “100 100° a 
bac tri gy Sead guciens Bones for Latin America, vol. III, No. 2 (Santiago, Chile, October, 1958), Explanatory Notes. re 
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Table 13 


QUARTERLY EXPORT INDICES 
(1955 = 100) 


oe 1956 1957 1958 
(Year) I a ities IV I II ll 
(a) QuanruM 
IM ore Sn or, Me ge we 112 137 117 106 118 124 128 114 
SE MS Se mS a 106 86 128 90 139 68 81 oon 
oe eee eee 109 98 78 101 120 76 90 97 
| naar 92 87 66 98 95 85 75 129 
RE cas ta we 104 112 110 105 118 116 76 
Cy bas ws 103 96 110 143 132 95 97 176 
se ne 130 82 125 156 124 86 142 156 
Ca ene Seen 112 99 113 108 136 106 115 134 
ge eet ae 126 128 63 60 40 120 m7 76 
eo Se ee 115 133 135 127 121 121 118 Ezz 
_ Ae 110 116 106 110 116 105 104 111 * 
ee oe es 76 137 100 65 98 137 159 bi} 
ae eee 112 113 155 130 79 125 141 (eps 
» ee, 103 224 143 56 88 165 144 90 * 
<a Se ae 105 135 94 63 136 141 128 68 * 
ee gee 123 121 89 69 100 63 
_ 9 SS = ae eee 144 140 195 96 98 127 204 116 
| ES eee ee 103 88 74 100 114 97 90 108 * 
2 SR a ee eee 79 120 160 40 49 147 137 49 * 
_ | SS eee ee ee 85 101 113 104 111 reel 113 88 
Republic... . . . SS: 108 113 135 84 120 108 153 91* 
re ar 105 T1IZ Sete 115.5 > 100 100 116 121* 107 * 
d total: Latin America... . . _ 109 115-525-5108, + 108 E212 tk 2308 108 * 110 * 
= : (b) Unir vaLuE ee oe : 
NS eee. GST es 91 88 90 -— 87 87 1 85 84 


MtEee or oy oe 98 2 91 


LS ES a ee, a i  - ed 
iia ees See pe OS - 6 
A ee ee eee 
Reet alstee: Sao a ee 
Ne ere we Se eo 


ee eS) Sc Ne ene Se 6: 


ee sha me. wy we Ie ee Tel Be 


ee 99h ches - OF 
EE 103 RE 10 


Table 14 


QUARTERLY EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
A. Quantities in thousands of tons 


PATO OREN. vs ens 


See Explanatory Notes at end of table. 


360.7 14.6 


1956 1957 
ent ee ee 
Country I Il II IV I Il III 
Tropical-zone products 
BANANAS 
Brazil a ees 28.6 39.8 59.1 60.5 Sy al 58.9 45.2 
Colombia et eos 56.7 67.6 48.1 43.5 60.6 55.7 37.5 
(Cop Ek YY ooo 6 é 74.7 53.4 50.0 54.3 80.6 79.8 68.8 
Heuadors nae ae ee 143.1 148.4 126.8 160.6 148.3 160.1 177.0 
@tatemalasmee sas 29.7 41.1 33.0 21.0 30.8 36.5 34.7 
ROMER 6 = 3 6 goo 57.4 125.5 118.6 91.4 102.8 124.6 49.7 
Panama ee euemiee fen 73.0 Aci 66.7 36.4 69.7 74.9 69.1 
eEOtal eters nes <a 463.2 547.5 502.3 467.7 549.9 590.5 482.0 
SUGAR 
Ra ee 14.5 — — 4.1 4.8 38.3 211.2 
CiiDacweses, esr eras 1 320.7 1 419.3 1 705.4 882.2 1 306.6 1 849.5 1 424.2 
Regios Bt as soe eee 109.6 Howl. 118.0 127.0 136.4 112.6 87.2 
Dominican Republic 174.1 208.5 164.1 147.3 220.1 279.9 138.3 
Total.® erwpege ee 1618.9 1701.5 1 987.5 1 160.6 1 667.9 2 280.3 1 860.9 
COFFEE 
Brazilee genase) 2 262.2 245.7 244.3 256.1 237.2 156.8 205.6 
Colombiayess os +0: 86.9 81.8 71.5 63.9 69.3 51.1 86.2 
GostawRicaieges iy. 10.4 53 1.8 5.3 Tel 7.5 2.6 
Ecuadorigeare c= os jag 0.8 11.4 10.1 4.7 2.4 13.0 
Ee Salvador wemees tenes Seyi 14.8 2.4 EV, 40.9 23.6 6.3 
Guatenalasnaesist fers 24.2 11.8 4.6 21.9 PATS} 10.8 6.6 
Paitin a: seaman corr 12.6 7.4 2.8 4.7 6.7 3.8 2.3 
On UraS wane meee cas 1.9 6.0 3.0 0.9 2A 6.2 1.6 
INIEXICOUneseteet esata es 33.1] 21.6 8.2 11.1 32.0 28.6 6.4 
INicavagualmeur meses 6.5 6.6 2.4 1.4 93 esi Dee 
Dominican Republic . uae 5.1 2.3 7.3 4.2 Bez 0.5 
Wenezuclast aie se Hath 6.4 4.4 4.9 9.6 7.2 3.8 
PE Ota: hacer caste 7s 495.1 413.3 359.1 399.3 450.4 308.6 337.1 
Cacao 
Brazil pee eterna 29.0 10.4 48.3 38.1 22.9 8.5 24.6 
GostawRicame eet es 15) ilegd 0.6 2.4 1.7 1.9 1.4 
Hiciadorse tgs sees oe 3.6 12.1 7.8 Se7, 5.4 10.5 6.7 
Dominican Republic . 3.0 7.6 4.5 at PS 13.1 6.0 
Venezuela. ..... 4.2 7a 4.8 2.4 4.7 5.8 1.9 
LiOtal eer pect on 41.3 38.9 66.0 51.0 Ey 39.2 40.6 
CorrTron 
Brazil aes een 21.0 67.5 37.4 17.1 10.0 26.4 21.6 8.1 172 
El Salvador... . 6.3 15.3 5.9 21 a3 7.8 3.8 6.3 hie | 
INVEXICO cai 21 EEA tree 130.3 43.0 128.0 120.5 34.0 9.8 Spel 109.0 65.4 2 
UNicataptiay ae cn ik ligs 6.1 28.0 oe, 0.1 8.8 Mal 2.9 57, 10.3 1 
Paraguay, awein reds 0.4 6.1 Zane} 1.5 0.5 3.6 3.6 1.2 0.3 
RET cu oes os 18.3 28.7 33.3 28.6 pay 20.0 28.0 21.6 14.0 2 
Ota] iter sna; ook 182.4 188.6 - 209.1 169.9 72.8 88.7 191.0 149.4 : 116.9 z 
Temperate-zone products 
Meat 
HAT PEMA) onze lee ise voy) 90.7 87.2 91.8 106.1 99.3 83.8 87.9 103.0 108.7 g 
WTUBUAY 2 Resins ooo 8.0 2.9 12.2 30.0 20.2 17.3 17.9 a 8.0 
TP Otal Sense cSt ahi 98.7 90.1 104.0 136.1 119.5 . 101.1 105.8 107.7 116.7 
WHEAT 
HATCHES tema ess 719.9 580.2 589.8 635.7 639.0 810.0 607.0 604.0 Sob Ly 
Wrugtay. is tent sr es 122.4 130.6 76.5 89.3 81.9 25.8 20.4 eth 64.0 x6 
Otal soit freer « 842.3 710.8 666.3 725.0 720.9 835.8 627.4 611.7 385.2 6 
Mare ; 


i 
} 


| Country 


i 
il-zone products 


waelas Sse. 


GES aaa 


ee 


Table 14 (Continued) 


QUARTERLY EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
B. Values in millions of dollars 


“igi een Sea 
[MEIESIS 2 © 0 2 8 
a 

weuag Ae ss 


es 6 wt 


SE ee 


1956 1957 1958 
I II Ill IV I II III IV I II 
BANANAS 
2.0 2.9 3.7 3.8 3.6 Jal 2.9 31 3.5 3.4 
5.9 8.8 6.6 6.8 9.0 9.7 Ded Dees 2.3 Dee: 
8.4 5.9 5.5 6.0 8.2 8.1 Vee? 8.7 8.6 8.6 
9.2 9.6 78 9.9 8.9 8.3 8.2 9.2 8.9 7.0 
3.6 4.9 3.9 5.0 SS 4.1 3.9 Su 4.1 4.0 
6.4 14.0 13.1 10.4 9.8 V2 5.2 6.5 8.0 14.5 
6.6 6.6 bhp) 3.9 5.8 6.3 5.9 6.4 6.9 6.4 
42.1 52.7 45.9 45.8 48.8 52.4 35.5 39.2 42.3 46.1 
SuGAR 
13 = _ 0.3 0.4 6.1 DSA 13.7 17.1 10.1 
138.0 151.0 156.0 79.0 162.0 235.0 173.0 84.0 158.0 185.0 
8.1 5.3 9.2 10.2 12.3 eS 9.5 16.3 9.5 8.4 
13.0 15.1 127 12.2 25.8 34.0 14.8 8.5 Hie}-5) 19.4 
160.4 1714 1779 101.7 200.5 281.5 223.0 122.5 198.0 222.9 
COFFEE 
250.9 249.8 260.7 268.2 240.4 153.9 196.9 255.4 143.9 190.7 
117.9 111.0 97.0 87.1 103.4 85.3 112.7 90.0 80.5 68.8 
15.0 6.6 2.8 9.5 19.6 10.7 3.4 7.0 Se 18.5 
2.0 0.8 14.7 11.8 4.9 2 14.1 8.4 3.0 1.8 
47.5 21.0 3.0 16.6 58.1 30.6 8.0 13.2 3150 22.9 
33.5 18.0 7.3 33.1 31.3 SES 9.0 26.4 25.6 20.2 
13.3 79 3.0 5.6 7.8 4.4 BE: 6.3 beds 3s: 
22 6.9 3.5 0.9 2.4 We 19 0.4 44 5.5 
45.1 30.7 re 16.1 42.3 35.1 8.0 23.4 23.8 30.0 
8.4 9.3 3.4 2.0 1247 9.8 2.6 3.5 13.6 7.6 
13.8 6.2 2.9 9.9 i 4.1 0.6 14.7 7.9 7.3 
9.4 8.3 6.2 6.7 12.3 8.9 WEF 8.4 13.9 9.2 
559.0 476.5 417.7 467.5 540.9 367.9 361.4 457.1 
Cacao 
16.8 Biz. 2502 20.0 11.4 3.8 15.6 38.9 15.0 15.0 
0.8 0.7 0.3 vl 0.7 0.8 0.8 1.6 LS PA 
2.3 7.3 4.6 3.2 3.1 6.5 5.1 Sai ty) es 
iy 3.6 24 iy Ta 6.9 3.6 1.9 4.6 10.5 
2.6 4.1 3.0 14 2.8 3.8 1.4 2.0 4.5 bal 
24.2 20.9 35.5 26.9 19.1 21.8 26.5 48.1 Syl 40.2 
CorTron 
13.8 42.7 ZAG 8.3. 6.3 17.9 14.7 5.5 11.8 4.3 
4.0 9.4 3.5 0.7 4.8 5.0 ih 3.6 6.1 4.0 
85.7 28.2 76.6 72.6 22.9 6.3 78.6 65.1 39.0 1527 
4.9 Vs 1.3 — 5.5 12.7 2.8 0.8 6.3 9.7 
0.1 3.2 15 0.8 0.3 1.8 1.9 0.5 0.1 eye 
13.6 20.5 26.2 25.4 10.4 15.3 23.1 19.2 10.0 16.5 
220 IZES 130.2 107.9 50.2 59.0 123.2 94.7 73.3: 51.9 
MEAT 
32.4 29.0 32.1 35.9 3255 29.5 29.3 34.4 35.3 36.0 
3.8 1.5 6.1 10.7 8.5 US 9.4 Ze 3.4 44 
36.2 30.5 38.2 46.6 41.0 36.9 38.7 36.6 38.9 40.4 
WHEAT 
42.3 37.2 36.4 39.0 39.2 46.8 — 35.9 37.0 19.2 34.5 
8:05» ep? 4.5 5.3 4.8 1.5— i? 0.4 3.5 Sis 
503. 44 40.9 443 » 44.0 48.3 37.1 37.4 22.7 39.7 
Maize 
0.2 14.3 28.7 20.1 8.0 6.0 12.0 18.6 8.0 16.9 


pl anatory Notes at end of table. 
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Table 14 (Continued) 4 
QUARTERLY EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES | 


A. Quantities in thousands of tons y 

1956 | 1957 1958 | 

= ——<$_S_—<————————— vt } 

OE I II HI IV I II MI IV a | 
Hes i 

INGAETHDEY 55 5 9 6 « 38.9 32.8 35.2 63.1 51.9 41.3 38.2 42.2 52.9 % 

es ake Dap 2A 4.6 0.6 3.0 IRE 1.6 Us Dif | 
Eataritay. gages ieee 5) 2.6 2.8 Dp) ieH 1.6 2.2 Z3) 1.6, 
WERT br oe 7.9 et 5.8 13.6 8.7 39 72 6.5 6.8 : 

Otal Spaccmcamsote Soe 54.6 45.2 48.4 HEME 65.3 49.2 49.2 58.3 67.0 4 
QuEBRACHO ; r 

ARS MEE A 5-2 8 oe 31.8 26.6 Dah Boe 26.7 34.4 27.2 33:0) 30.2. Jam 

aragtiayige mies) ies 12.4 123, 6.1 5.9 52. 6.0 73 11.0 6.7 | 

TNSHEN Soa pecumeencec ase 38.9 29.8 41.1 319 40.4 34.5 Gee) 36.9 

Woo. j ag 
INETINGEL 5 5 mp & Oo 41.7 Diet 17.4 2262 38.5 28.9 10.9 9.5 24:8: 
RU TUs ay wears sh) 27a 16.3 a2 16.2 18.0 4.8 1) by 23.3 a 
pLOtal hemes to sot 68.8 44.0 21.6 38.4 56.5 339; 1258 12.6 48.1 | 
LINSEED OIL a 
INTUTE Gy a SF 6.1 205i esl 19.3 24.2 ileik 51.3 48.1 67-5 
Uiraguay 9 vaste DE a od) _ 48) 0.2 4.0 10.4 11.1 025 
IR EIS cp eee ae 11.6 2422) 15.1 ake . 24.4 Patel) Sol 7 592". © 6788 
Mining products a 
NITRATE ; j a 
Chile nus we came er eS 384.2 388.0 103.6 341.6 313.6 297.1 317.1 324.4 336.6 — 

J IRON ORE » +, 
Brazile. amacrine 707 ss) 701 667 610 1021 1003 893 Sly as 
OS a eae 2 380 460 551 80 538 628 802 — 615107 -—"> = 926 aeee 
URGE Joe Guetta eager 468 340 375 th 526 555 573 573 440 x 

Potals Rete — teas 1555 1469 1 628 1194 1673. 2204 2378. 2573+ - + $967 a ; 

: ae . on isk gti inn 
: Coprer ; 4 es 
pC hilest eves Se 67.1 127.8 109.8 143.4 142 AT 114.8 129.1 = 124.9 
MENICKICOK es. haere 14.6 ts eee 3.0 1333'S 1a ea ee eS S eee ee 
PET recon eat ai 1.7 S110 WARP SO uers 9.7 <=114, 10.7 - 18.8 elie 
: -- 5 ' a, 7 ee Sle 5 E vie - - te ee Mth mds Ss > aes ie o «ee 2 ae 
cLOtal faye Some tecoes ao 152.9 136.1 1636.6) — 145.3 140.3 137.3 163455 
3 a ne $f Eg | ts £2 = Fe er at Zo a 
be ; 3.8 Pei Le ene a rk ER Be se ae. 8 icc Oy pe ee ie 
Sia Ree wee Lede Be See aes Ee Sem eEE TS ee 0s eee ye ee eae by 
i amet 2 p00 Se 2) Sen 30 Oe 27. Se Seo) aie ine: 


Table 14 (Continued) 


QUARTERLY EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
B. Values in millions of dollars 


1956 1957 1958 
Country we 
I ll II IV I 7 II IV I I 
Hives 
Beer ee. 10.4 10.9 10.6 17.4 12.2 10.2 9.0 10.3 14.1 Ga 
: 1.8 0.9 2.1 0.3 iy 1.0 0.8 2.2 7 1.5 
aay. 0.3 0.5 0.7 0.5 0.3 0.3 0.5 0.5 0.3 0.4 
oe as. 3.2 3.3 2.6 6.4 3.5 1.6 2.8 2.9 3.0 11 
| 2 15.7 15.6 16.0 24.6 17.2 13.1 13.1 15.9 19.1 17 
QuEBRACHO 
ea 73 6.0 5.3 | 5.7 ah 5.6 6.4 5.6 4.9 
iar 2.3 2.1 11 1.0 0.9 1.0 a us 0.9 0.5 
~ eee 9.6 8.1 6.4 8.7 6.6 8.1 6.7 79 6.4 5.4 
Woo. 
a 46.5 30.6 19.3 27.4 51.1 38.5 14.8 13.0 273 15.8 
2 35.9 21.8 5.8 24.6 27.5 8.1 3.1 4.7 27.4 19.3 
82.4 52.4 25.1 52.0 78.6 46.6 17.9 17.7 54.7 35.1 
& LINSEED OIL 
eeeeer sp... 1.8 6.3 4.9 6.0 6.4 4.0 11.6 10.6 16.3 13.1 
: 7.1 0.6 _ 13 = 1.0 23 2.5 0.1 ies 
a 29 69 4.9 7.3 6.4 5.0 13.9 13.1 16.4 14.8 
oducts 
NITRATE 
an coon 16.1 16.2 4.3 12.0 113 10.5 11.1 11.4 12.0 
IRON ORE a 
1. ae 8.5 8.4 9.7 8.5 7.9 13.7 13.8 Ws) 11.5 79 
[ 5S. 2.1 3.2 3.2 4.0 3.2 4.8 5.4 7.8 4.8 Pe 
| oe. 3.8 2.9 4.0 41 48 63 64 — 6.9 47 41 
| rae 144 145 16.9 16.6 15.9 24.8 we = 272 21.0 
| So eo 
| “<5 eee 55.7 49.4 170.0 113.0 88.8 74.0 67.6 69.5 63.3 ae 
oe eh 215. Sone 12.9 10.2 9.4 8.1 9.7 7.0 8.6 
ees. 9.9 6a 88 5.6 5.1 6.0 5.2 oe arts 5.7 
Mess... pean sda, WS gS 1041 89.4 80.9 87.4 ie ee 
“ .- LEAD = felt 
Deeeeae: > pst 12.1 = 126 oxen. 1L7pert 167 16.8 10.8 TO RSAY LRT EOSuae gees, 
Steers. oat 79 pec 8.0 + ke) 8.1 (thse. 1 pees SIT eres 
‘ay — Sane ——— — —————- — ee —_—_ ae - : 
‘ 20. Mise 190 aR 248 cat 24.0 182eac 1B 283 2 16.6 
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LATIN AMERICA: EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES BY DESTINATION a 


Table 15 


1950 1954 1955 1956 1957 1950 1954 1955 1956 
ee Quantities in thousands of tons Values in millions of dollars 
SUGAR 
Latin America. 2... 331 334 417 415 349 33.9 25.6 31.4 31.1 
United States... .. . 2 868 2454 2671 2 879 2916 312.4 271.6 285.4 240.2 
Western Europe... . 2194 1 695 1 375 1699 2169 222.1 81.7 100.3 194.6 
Belomm sc wees Se 92 48 12 27 40 9.0 3.6 0.9 5.3 
Netherlands . . 2. . 344 108 226 133 221 38.9 8.6 16.8 16.5 
United Kingdom . . . 1 300 626 484 822 1053 130.5 43.4 33.4 108.0 
Federal Republic of 
Genmany ae see, 147 21 210 671 524 Ea 88.7 16.2 37.5 
Switzerland. . .. .. 104 104 122 120 9 11.6 71 8.5 16.7 
Eastem Europe... . . = 9 480 217 365 -- 0.8 40.3 28.4 
Japan eum eetn eas es 128 532 541 751 628 13.6 39.5 41.7 53.4 
World total”. . 5. . 5921 5 236 6 304 6 604 7 048 638.1 483.5 527.4 584.0 
COFFEE 
ab 
Latin America... . . 42 43 42 36 43 34.3 62.5 40.1 32.2 
United States. . 1... 1 030 884 1030 1100 1011 1078.0 1286.5 11510 1256.8 
Western Europe ; 261 345 44] 438 383 eee) 482.8 460.7 512.2 
Belgian 4 keer | 33 16 25 50 20 31.2 13.4 28.3 62.8 
Denmark... .... 17 21 24 27 28 15.4 32.2 28.3 30.5 
Panag @ ere tns sce, 12 28 30 37 29 8.6 41.3 30.0 37.1 
Fnce me ech Po 44 46 42 46 37 39.2 55.4 38.1 41.8 
Salva OR Daten 2 32 21 35 35 31 28.0 30.3 37.2 38.3 
Netherlands... . . 29 30 32 45 28 27.7 41.8 36.0 55.1 
Sweden. icsntore 5-4 38 40 50 33 55 40.5 65.6 62.4 33.8 
Federal Republic of 
Germany astcecew« 14 88 109 117 122 15.0 139.1 135.8 158.4 
Eastern Europe... . . 2 3 5 8 8 7A 5.2 6.3 94 
World total... .. 1 436 1308 1530 1648 1502 1414.4 18973 1750.0 1877.6 
: 7 Cacao 
Latin JAMeETICA ney ou: 12.3 16.3 17.8 16.4 17.9 7.8 19.7 13.4 9.6 
United States... 2. . 126.5 85.8 117.1 111.2 44.) 77.5 91.3 81.8 58.7 
Western Europe : 60.4 84.1 41.7 48.0 47.6 36.1 13.8 32.7 27.2 
CUS, coed Sen agen 6.1 6.9 5.9 5.2 4.4 3.8 7.8 4.7 3.0 
Netherlands... . . 10.2 8.9 7.2 18.3 16.8 7.1 9.4 5.4 10.0 
Federal Republic of 
Gennany< neers 4.0 48.2 20.0 17.1 20.1 21 54.7 15.9 9.9 
Eastern Europe... . . 1. 2.5 11.1 13.9 11.8 1.0 3.0 8.8 Bi 
fapatiy es er aren og = 1.8 3.1 2a 2.0 = 2.0 2a 1.6 
World total... . . 204.6 196.6 195.2 197.8 182.5 125.0 215.5 142.7 108.1 1157 
CorrTron B 
. . b 
fy America. 2... 15.7 25.4 33.6 25.1 8.2 16.2 19.4 25.9 18.2 6.8 
nited States. . 2... 146.6 189.1 250.3 279.7 198.6 90.9 110.6 134.4 124.8 78.5 
Western Europe... . 182.1 323.2 208.5 228.8 139.6 147.3 229.7 148.1 144.8 87.4 
Belgium: S655. fe nor 13.7 31.5 24.0 27.5 20.4 113 22.1 16.9 18.8 14.3 
IDEN Goro. Ge ene 20.9 35.0 13.4 29.5 
(Cee > gare 6.6 24.9 16.8 10.2 8.8 53 18.7 12.0 6.7 5.6 
Netherlands... . 3.7 40.0 27.6 21.6 15.7 2.9 25.8 16.7 12.8 Se 
United Kingdom. . . . 101.3 81.2 35.9 57.8 30.8 79.1 57.1 24.1 35.0 19. 
ae Republic of 
eMAANy. sss 5.8 ene 65.2 60.6 21.5 6.1 52.5 43.7 44.0 12. 
E pigeon Gein en ced 5.0 5.1 4.4 3.8 1.8 4.0 3.9 2.9 2.3 5. 
fastern Europe... . . 3.2 2.3 2.3 6.4 La BES 2.0 2.0 4.8 52 
Lo he a ee 18.9 127.1 128.6 143.7 92.9 17.4 85.9 82.8 79.7 48.¢ 
World total... . . 405.6 712.8 672.1 740.1 469.6 290.1 477.5 427.4 407.9 240.t 
Raw ToBacco 
. . ¢ e 
Latin America. . . . . 5.14 3.80 2.16 2.83 LAY 4.5 3.0 2.3 3 
United States... . . . 8.83 12.05 13.92 12.00 14.38 22.8 27.0 28.0 25.6 a 
Western Europe 42.46 37.84 40.52 42.66 38.43 220d 227 23.0 25.0 224 
Denmark. «ss 2.07 235 267 2.46 1.97 16 2.1 2.7 2.5 1 
ELNeTIanCS egies yeutard .29 25 9.66 rfl : : ; 
Federal Republic of 7.7 3.8 2.5 4.2 5.9 > 
Germany... ... 9.90 10.64 7.52 9.05 8.49 6.2 6.2 4.2 5.1 4. 
Wald tonsa ie oe 66.08 60.84 65.44" 65ST ROS igs <n 


See Explanatory Notes at end of table. 


Table 15 (Continued) 


LATIN AMERICA: EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES BY DESTINATION 


1950 


Ke 1954 1955 1956 1957 1950 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1; Destination = 
Quantities in thousands of tons Values in millions of dollars 
CHILLED AND FROZEN MEAT 
\America Ts ier 11.8 8.5 8.0 4.1 9.3 bi 3.0 Zep) 
States 0.4 11.8 Hal 5.4 9.4 0.2 333 1.9 1.1 2 
mn Europe 314.4 177.6 255.6 453.8 467.7 98.9 88.4 nee eS 155.0 
) ae en 11.2 3.0 2.0 19.2 37.6 4.9 1.0 0.5 3S) 13.8 
Merlands ... . . ; 8.0 2.6 1.0 2.1 Ly 3.2 its! 0.3 0.7 Del 
med Kingdom. . . 255.9 S237 247.3 334.2 363.0 75.8 69.4 108.0 115.3 121.1 
peral Republic of 
Mexmany. i.) . . . 11.4 14.0 4.0 82.1 40.3 Bal 8.5 2.8 29.1 9.2 
1 Europe. . . —- 60.0 29.7 Sy Unless a 25.1 8.0 7AM 4.4 
Pim total 2 ms fk 334.7 268.8 306.4 428.3 506.0 108.9 124.0 130.0 165.6 166.7 
WHEAT 
Mepoevica. . . 1114 1 278 1691 1 205 1 297 86.9 101.9 121.9 77.0 77.9 
on Europe 928 1 329 1759 1611 1 097 779 79.9 117.6 95.6 54.0 
Ti 2 5 132 146 24 46 0.5 WS 10.8 1.3 3.8 
a 513 107 568 385 131 46.8 6.7 LP? 24.6 10.0 
Pemlands <0... . 6 144 181 269 211 0.6 8.4 Meg) 15.9 12.2 
e€ed Kingdom .. . — 301 323 282 353 = 17.8 20.1 15.9 20.3 
eeral Republic of 
Panany. te 184 535 256 378 335 14.7 32.6 18.2 20.6 20.1 
a Europe -= 98 267 40 — -—— 5.9 16.0 2.2 — 
Ss 195 228 71 42 -= D7 17.6 4.3 Des — 
PetOigr 2)... 2 769 3 104 4 028 2 960 2796 208.5 215.8 27129 ~ 1807 166.8 
MAIZE 
N@merica ROL. 39 4 i! — 24 2.4 0.2 0.4 — ib) 
m Europe . 752 1 867 350 998 623 44.0 100.1 22.4 59.4 BES 
mers. ch Se 236 228 57 231 11 1355 13.0 3.8 14.0 0.6 
RET Sc i se 16 94 73 124 243 ila! 5.0 4.7 7.8 13.7 
erignds oot. = 2 37 309 20 130 219 25) 16.5 aly? 7.6 Aes} 
‘ted Kingdom... . 348 421 37 132 3 20.1 22.0 22 8.0 0.2 
deral Republic of 
Peemany. Goss. 1 430 25 118 — 0 Dike 1.5 10.1 — 
a — 102 — 66 — — 5.4 — 3.8 — 
eee fotali >.< .-. 794 2 185 362 1065 789 46.2 73 23.3 63.3 44.6 
Hwes 
d d 
BEINEFICA wo ss 1.8 10.2 11.4 4.0 8.9 TZ 7.3 5.9 7. 3.3 
Bestaies. o-. - - 66.3 5.4 8.2 9.7 9.4 35.4 Sif 3.8 6.0 2.1 
ern Europe 189.8 119.9 117.8 122.0 468.7 108.0 62.3 57.8 42.5 152.6 
Sa ae 22.0 17:2 16.8 24.2 2 15.9 13.7 13.4 13.9 0.4 
) 2 Sere 7.6 14.6 je bee 16.8 36.6 4.8 6.2 Bhnle 5.0 13.4 
L. sabia ee i ey Diath 21.1 12.5 bya tas 7.6 10.4 Tah 3.6 7 | 
fited Kingdom . . . 64.1 21.4 16.6 15.5 362.5 33.1 10.0 9.3 4.8 120.8 
eral Republic of 
BEINAY 6 oc r+ e+ Ld 19.0 17.2 18.2 57.7 16.0 10.0 8.0 5.1 13.4 
mrurope . . - - - 54.4 63.5 69.6 60.6 9.9 39:9 40.3 36.6 20.2 3.8 
eee 9.5 1.1 4.5 9.1 — 6.3 0.6 155 1.9 — 
Waid totale 5! 350.0 207.1 Zep 259.2 2239 199.0 118.7 113.9 90.8 70.4 
7 QuEBRACHO 
“America. 2. . 33.5 20.5 19.6 22.8 22.2 5.7 4.8 4.5 5.5 48 
BceSiates. 2%. °. °. 82.6 55.9 59.4 61.5 32.0 14.6 11.3 11.6 12.0 6.3 
ern Europe . 50.9 41.3 39.0 34.0 40.9 9.3 8.8 7.8 Hei 9.3 
| eee 9.0 9.5 9.7 9.4 77 1.6 2.0 2.0 2.9 1.6 
ilited Kingdom .. . 9.5 92 6.9 4.7 5.5 1.8 1.9 1 1.6 11 
Baer UrOpeiiee . = ES 10.1 6.8 16.5 4.8 2.8 Dee ey 342. 1.0 
| SS See acer 10.8 3.0 8.8 7.8 O27, 19 0.7 1.9 tees 0.1 
o1 defotdlaneso. <. ws 246.0 15 522 150.3 154.0 121.8 37.5 33.3 31.1 32.9 24.8 
7 lanatory Notes at end of table. 
a be 63 
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Table 15 (Continued) 
LATIN AMERICA: EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES BY DESTINATION 


f 


f 
| 
| 


ee bel 
1950 1954 1955 1956 1957 1950 1954 1955 1956 195711 
rae Sg 
Pe ae Quantities in thousands of tons Values in millions of dollars lt 
GREASY AND SEMI-WASHED WOOL | 
e€ £ : 
WatineeAmexiCa emitters 3.0 ils} 0.9 13} 0.3 5.6 3.6 2.4 2:5 0. 
United States OU Sees otters ner) 54.9 50.9 49.9 34.4 220.4 64.7 60.8 56.8 40. 
Western Europe... . 75.8 Wakes 89.7 104.3 lez, 99.8 110.6 103.8 127.0 99.4) 
Belziumeen seal on 9.9 ei) Lee/ 4.9 3.9 14.9 4.1 Dae ba 5. 
Henry 5 5 oa eo 1c 26.0 13.9 1225: 20.4 13.8 28.8 18.4 14.3 23.2 19.1 
Tialy.e: ca 2a tet sous 11.0 shal 3.6 6.9 8.5 12.9 4.9 4.6 8.9 11.4 
Netherlands ..... 4.2 9.0 15.6 23.4 eS 6.6 13.9 Zao 31.3 19. 
United Kingdom . . . 9.7 29.8 33.8 31.9 21.4 12.6 42.5 35.5 35.5 274 
Federal Republic of 
Cermanyauecnen es = 6.8 15.5 Wee 7 74 5.4 9.8 B22 12.9 8.9 7A 
Eastern Europe... . . 1.0 5.0 6.3 0.3 7.3 3.0 8.5 7.9 0.5 17. 
aparece eatin: cee te Hoff 17.8 10.4 22.0 6.4 4;3 30.9 17.9 29.8 124 
Worl dtOtall etree 246.8 159.2 165.1 186.3 16.3 344.] Paes) 202.9 228.9 43.44 
WOOL FABRICS f 
LatingeAMmerica oie ss . 0.60 Tez5 1.04 0.79 0.22 2.3 6.0 53/ 3.6 6.1) 
Western’ Europe. . . ; 1.39 9.13 10.41 13.11 4.80 4.6 25.6 25ez 30.0 13.]) 
A talycespace.s) geaegs <r 0.25 0.56 0.90 1.97 0.90 0.6 ley Bs} 4.6 2.5] 
Netherlands) ¢) 4) << 0.09 4.96 7.34 8.27 3E72 0.4 13.5 17.6 18.8 10. 
Switzerland seecieemre erent 0.35 Heike) 1.16 1.46 0.01 eZ 3.3 2.8 3.5 = 
Haste Hurope=. .. - 0.02 — 0.63 0.55 0.08 0.1 — 1.6 ef 0. 
Niorld stotalane aan se 4.42 IP? 13.45 16.26 Use) 14.9 36.7 36.1 393 48.4 
NITRATE 
[Bein vlna) Gh oe 132 113 142 127 6.0 Sy? 6.9 bya 
WimitedsS tates; cues mess 590 674 589 a7 re Pry) 28.9 24.6 18.7 
Western Europe... . 521 542 464 453 253 28.7 23.5 19.2 19.8 
Swaine sash rcs ie 192 115 137 160 8.3 5.0 5.8 6.5 
Branice qi ebeien. ce 147 133 84 95 6.1 5.8 3.7 4.0 
Federal Republic of 
Gennanyeeeee ne — 65 122 90 ae — 3.0 5.2 Ei) Bre 
Hoyptgs giecag ate sas 378 112 23 95 ae 15.8 4.6 0.9 3.9 ait 
Worldictotal Sas ses. 1 664 1575 es22 1217 1252 70.8 67.7 56.3 48.6 44.3 
IRON ORE 
Millions of tons 
£ e f e | 
Wintted States ses 2.60 3.36 9.51 12.39 9.89 6.7 21.7 63.8 91.0 86.9 
Western Europe ; _— 0.87 1.69 3.02 4.47 — 10.4 16.0 Zl 42.0: 
tal yma cia tcot nas eats — 0.02 0.12 0.22 0.74 — 0.2 1.0 1.7 6.8 
Netherlands. a:. eran — 0.03 0.21 0.37 0.09 — 0.4 1.5 SLT is, 
United Kingdom . . . — 0.46 0.69 1.28 2.08 —- 5.8 7.1 12.0 19.6 
Federal Republic of | 
_ Germany... ... — 0.31 0.63 12 1.51 _ 3.5 6.0 10.3 14.5, 
fapaneaer ato Osetia 2 — — 0.01 0.48 0.52 oo — 0.1 3.2 4.6 
Panama Canal zone. . . _ 8.72 1.70 2.34 3.31 — 57 8.0 12.8 20.3 
Wiorldetotal oss css 2.60 53308 013229 18.39 18.72 6.7 42.4 92.6 136.2 161.6 


Copper (ore, blister, electrolytic, sheet, bars and ingots) 
Thousands of tons 


eg : 

Latin America... . 18.8 8.8 13.0 8.2 it 10.5 5.7 11.0 8.4 a 
United States. . 1... ALY 2336.9: © 329.604 3725 89.5 145.9 185.6 —«-219.3,—Ss«2878 46.9 
Western Europe... . 54.0 1734 2133 2060 14.1 24.1 100.1 1654 181.6 a 
Belgium... . 0.6 2.6 3.0 1.2 me 03 17 2.2 1.0 a 
[Cer 16.4 0.9 0.3 3.0 2 7.0 0.5 0.2 3.1 =a 
ee. CEOS. 24.6 46.6 32.3 22.7 0.1 10.4 12.8 25.3 19.8 0.1 
Netherlands =... 1.2 163 31.9 50.0 5.7 0.6 10.8 24.0 39.6 2a 
nited Kingdom . . . : ‘ 95.1 89.7 43. 0. : 3 
Federal Republic of : ae Dee es 0 
Germany. ene ctex. 8.8 25.2 44.6 50.5 a Ls 
Eastern Europe... . . 2.0 _ — — Z i se Ly cl 1 
Jepsen: ars _ 14.5 2.3 9.3 8.4 — 1.2 0.2 13 1.2 


World “t0tal= aces 


=) 
i 
a 


See Explanatory Notes at end of table. 


Table 15 (Continued) 
LATIN AMERICA: EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES BY DESTINATION 
2 STN A at RR A SS SN SE a RE A PRET RD NRL HTT RVR eR me 


Qs ( x c re 
| okt 1950 «1954 1955 1956 1957 _1950 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Quantities in thousands of tons Values in millions of dollars ce 
Leap (including refined lead) ate 1 ee . ess 
| eh 
siainerica . .. . . Oo 4.8 Bek 3.3 20 
i _ 97 2.2 ; 6.4 2.3 1.2 0.6 1 2.0 
+ ae 367.3 195.0 239.7 252.8 275.1 79.6 40.2 53.6 57.8 61.3 
| Vee 19.6 4.8 — 9.7 8.5 2.3 0.6 = 1.5 1.2 
* Gee 8.5 170.2 133.0 111.5 85.2 1.6 44.7 35.6 29.9 23.6 
+: HMO ape igs iam ame oy: 14.5 el ? 3 i) mets na 
fideral Reveblicrof Ne”! 10.2 0.9 35 2.8 “ite! 3.0 
poermany. . . . . . ES 5 "YW | 19.9 Tt 0.3 3.3 6.2 ye) 2.9 
Besse ‘s 8.9 8.5 15.0 — 2.8 eg) 2.1 2.6 
porld total... . . 406.2 391.9 384.0 386.3 yen MLE 00.1 92.1 94.8 91.9 
Zinc (ore and refined zinc) 
| i i 
BSMMeTICa, Ss +e 4.4 9.5 5.4 sy! 32 ez. 1.8 Mes) 0.8 0 
Peestatesa sc.  s s 280.9 470.4 469.1 504.3 204 7 22.7 19.1 24.6 3 Was 
2 30 oe 13.3 — — 2.8 — 1.0 — — 0.1 — 
cern Europe . 108.5 Set 145.3 111.0 70.3 14.0 6.7 eZ; 8.6 4.5 
COUT coe oe ae 100.2 90.1 49.2 5.9 63) 5.6 5.6 331 
SOA eee ‘ : 2.0 1.0 _ ihe 0. ; : = 
dderal Republic of ; : ve Me 
Retmany. . 4. +s - 1.9 — 10.7 4.1 PaE) 0.2 — 0.7 0.4 0.2 
hs 0.9 -— 1.6 7.1 455 0.2 — 0.1 0.4 9.8 
Semis total «= 5 <5, 411.7 538.1] 550.6 589.5 285.5 35.9 YAS; 38.8 43.9 25.8 
Tn 
Be ETICA er einsacr. 0.28 0.33 0.23 0.69 0.51 0.5 0.6 0.4 0.8 0.6 
> S33 oe 19.18 33.83 32.60 26.34 2.39 28.0 22.0 2325 17.0 1.9 
cern Europe... .« 39.61 38.93 42.17 48.83 24.62 31.8 32.4 3355 41.4 54.8 
aited Kingdom .. . 39.20 38.93 40.09 45.50 66.28 52.4 SAGs 32.6 39.9 51.6 
deral Republic of 
PeIRIBY ch 5.05 oft < ss _— — 2.08 2.98 7.28 _— — 0.9 WZ We) 
@eettahes oo, ss 59.33 73.09 75.00 71.86 1753 54.6 54.9 573 bo? 57.4 
PETROLEUM J 
Quantities in thousands of millions of tons 
MEAINEICA ... <2 ali. |. 3.34 V25 9.28 —_11.37 aE, 64.2 146.2 V3.2 239.8 Zona 
> Ge ee 25.10 36.29 24.84 47.13 53.47 396.1 609.6 440.8 784.0 886.1 
“eee 1.88 1.96 9.48 2.59 DAS 31.5 32a 173.9 48.2 46.7 
ern Europe 5.31 7.36 7.65 17.93 23.59 107.5 136.1 139.2 303.2 386.8 
Waaceretg 5.2 SPT 0.17 0.55 0.19 0.63 0.59 4.0 1S Bhi 28.3 26.6 
PAE 3 5) epee. 's 0.04 0.08 — — 0.14 1.3 225 —— — 3.8 
BOE tisk? es 1.34 0.88 0.52 1.16 2255 23.8 15.5 g)5 17.3 44.5 
ptherlands .... . 1.04 1.70 2.89 3.86 3.29 15.0 Bae) 56.2 58.3 ee 
nited Kingdom . . . 1.55 2.08 2.23 dane, 10.87 43.3 40.6 42.6 142.5 131.6 
ederal Republic of . 
@ecrniany. steht: 0.31 0.46 0.50 0.63 1.05 5.3 7.6 8.1 10.6 17.0 
(oo ae 0.47 0.81 0.13 1.48 1.63 9.9 18.9 el 33.1 29.0 
bf eee 24.90 22.38 TALL 25.50 23223 166.4 S/O 446.1 372.1 323.7 
(Oe ee ee 15.84 16.16 15.52 18.0 16.98 228.5 242.8 280.0 268.4 2320) 
Parid—total 2-5-5" 4 80.58 102.51 114.64 131.38 142.76 1282.4 1718.5 2059.1 2 134.8 2 320.3 


lES AND METHODS: See Explanatory Notes. 
: World totals include exports to other destinations not specified in the table. 


in America, Vol. III No. 2, for the reasons stated in the Explanatory Notes. 
|-luding exports from Honduras. 
luding exports from Nicaragua. 


vorts from Paraguay are included only in the total. 
cluding exports from Paraguay. 


luding exports from Chile. 

‘sIuding exports from Peru. 
luding exports from Cuba. 
luding exports from Mexico. 


cluding zinc ore from Mexico. 


luding petroleum derivatives. 


— —~——_— 


They may differ from the totals given in table 30 0 
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| 
Table 16 | 
IMPORTS FROM LATIN AMERICA F.0.5.2 a 
(Millions of dollars) / - 
Importing F a Belvi | Total i 
country 2 ‘Oby a bes be ot United aoe West T, 
Half- United es Repub- _ and Ranceea tile Nether- Kneeecree ee om Japan ‘| 
year _ States d lic of Luxem. lands tees an ee at 
Country Z Ger- _ bourg : ope b i | 
of origin many P ‘a 
Argentina... 1957 I 76.5 2:0, 9" 57.8) ge 23 Oc ama Wk 2375 les 7-6 2 145.6 7.8 7.6 374.9 Tal 
[osteo s 78 55865 170g. W175 eas e268 ut iy 4 500 LS means 93 
19587 Dy 628. a9 23%. 613 e 2305 (TRO peed 228.7 1245 eee 02 6.6 325.5 che? 
Bolivia...» 1957. I 7.6 = 1.6 0.6 ee 01 0.3 19.5 as ghee 1.0 | 
1957 II 8.8 0.1 1.9 025 Sree 0.2 19.5 = 22.0 0.8 . By 
1958 I 45 OLS eerie 0.1 0.1 0.1 Dlg plye —4 = “194 0.2 ; 
Pevtpaser 21967 11 2505) = 16.70 8eae.8 VAnmeameSd) «e125 05 12090 929.5 | weea.s 64 (.2193;.45178 
1957 Il, 349.8 20.02 4701 “W0se 223 pully 2133 453 S288 30° 2477 = 2h 
195812850. | 18 oO Sp eS 3g 417 onal 2 so eee 53. 210.0 2 tome 
Colombia. . , 1957 I 1683 9.7 176 46 3.1 2.03 4.9 7.3 6.5 ZS - S10 0.7 
1957 II 215.1 OF ee 3.1 2.0 0.3 41 3.4 5.2 18 43.9 0.2 
1958 I 146.7 yl 3.9 1.0 0.5 8.1 3.8 5.5 28 488 0.7 
Chace re 2571957.--1% 1074 15s 8402 ee cso met ils) TE01 6" Mass 3.6 3.9 - 110.2: > —49 "ee 
1957 Il 88.9 0.2 36.4 Bile 5 1 RE G74 6.8 *I5965. 3.4 25 = BROe > ot7 ema 
1958 I 74.2 0.6 32.3 0.7 4.5 6.0 fl) 288 4.0 2.2 > B54: OU 2 ae 
Beusdor,. «1957 1: 207°. 18 10% 21 05°. 22 12> 16 106 08 40 7pMaeOoee 
a957 “TIee 373 20% 5119 1.8 0.7 2.0 0.9 0.1 jot 09 + 209) tee 
E958 | I-28 BPS 2147 2.2 0.9 2307 0.5 0.6 17.24 7h oe 
Paraguay .. . 1957 I 3.6 01 04 0.9 C3 eT 0.4 2.2 0.1 0.2 S2cee aes 
1957 II 3.0 0.2 0.6 0.7 OSmar0d 0.6 3.6 0.1 03 69 0:3 
: 1958 I 3.0 0.1 0.7 0.6% 0510 oe tae 24 14d at 0.6 5.1 => a 
Pera Meer A957. SITIGS. ST akIC - 2208 CON 4.6°0.963,6, SD Se 12 30 . 66.8. . 2s0mee 
23 G40957- We Gee 71-7. poea3 1252 S42 6.40108 2.2 5523.8 A5e 11 LE. 70.00.2008 
1958-1 * 60.6 ~*°06 -*19:1 4:0 4405-5 3:3 SE26. = 426 1.2 42 3A en 
An | ae " 5 ee ra «pa rege 
Ususuay malt 21957 NP 12.2 TOA wale. S55 6.274.815.9608. ase Reena 3S 
t 1957 II 5720.3 8 se. 7.3.0 eT bling 920 ee 39 ee US owen © es DA-rt 
Pa (1958 «I 26ue Pet leeee Ol ~ at 53.6464 2324S A eG ee yo 
A s : ¢ c * 7 —) ted : < * 7 ; £ rs + ¢ i” 
957 I 4644 129.0 560.84 98 : 
: Be BASS sf 31.6 
ie ee . 


Importing 


Table 16 (Continued) 


IMPORTS FROM LATIN AMERICA F.0.3.8 


(Millions of dollars) 


~ Fed- 
country Bane witicted Ca eral Belgium United nee 
alf- nite Repub- and P Net arose ce Switzer vv est- T 
year States na- li Peay. ee France Ital King- Sweden ~ ern apan e 
iw i Gen ies ei" aS, dom eae Eur- AY aN 
Bin many ope b 
imeica,. . 1957 ive 4.2 9.8 1.0 0.3 0.3 0.2 : 0.3 0.4 1y/ 1 
ek +O . . . . se . . Pe} ——— . 
1957 Il Te 4.9 12.2 0.1 ~~ 0.4 0.2 0.1 0.4 0.6 ae 0.1 a 
1958 18.8 Bee, 10.6 0.6 _ 0.9 0.2 0.6 0.4 1.4 15.0 0.2 37.2 
1957 I 252.7 6.7 28.8 Wek 6.5 Bey. 10.0 33.7 3.2 1.8 101.9 23. 385.0 
E957. iI 229.0 7.8 15.6 0.5 OZ 0.8 11.4 29.3 2.4 0.5 84.3 
1 * 2 Z 4 45.6 366.7 
958 289.8 5.8 2.3 3.7 3.1 19 ei Dez Dek 2.3 59.1 18.6 37/333 
Mvador .. 1957 40.6 0.7 16.4 ib) shi 0.5 15 0.3 0.9 15. 26.4 Ws) 70.0 
1957 II 15.0 0.8 19.5 0.8 0.5 0.6 0.9 iS 0.7 0.5 25.2 4.1 45.] 
1958 27.0 0.5 18.7 0.8 0.3 0.9 0.8 0.2 0.5 el 23.5 4.3 bbe 
mala. 1957 I 36.2 ys) 9.2 1.9 1.3 0.1 0.7 0.2 Za BI 19.3 0.2 58.2 
£957 If 38.1 ba 9.2 0.7 0.4 0.2 Nes 0.3 2.9 0.8 16.2 0.3 Sei! 
1958" 1 37.8 Ly ha 0.6 0.3 0.4 0.9 0.4 3.1 1.4 15.4 0.3 Daa? 
1957 I i ie 0.7 0.4 5.0 3.0 3.1 0.1 0.3 0.3 0.8 14.3 0.7 22.9 
$957 If 11.1 0.9 0.6 ESS 17 FNS) 0.1 0.8 0.1 0.4 8.5 0.1 20.6 
195s .I 14.7 0.7 0.4 5.0 rab 335 0.3 0.3 0.3 15, 13.9 —_— 29:3 
Ta 1957 I 18.6 3.4 132 0.2 0.1 0.5 0.1 0.4 0.3 0.2 3.2 — 25.2 
1957. I 7.6 1.4 2.8 0.1 — 0.6 0.2 0.5 0.5 0.3 5.0 — 14.0 
1958 I 18.6 2.9 2.3 0.1 0.2 0.5 0.2 0.3 1.0 0.3 Spy? 0.1 26.8 
Oo. 1957 I 228.1 9.8 26.7 5.0 12.9 bye} 5.6 6.9 DED) 5.9 TEMS) 35.4 346.6 
1957 II 202.0 12.1 29.2 6.3 4.0 2.9 3.7 9.8 Tes 5.6 69.7 39.8 323.6 
1958 I 255.9 17.9 24.7 4.7 6.3 2.8 6.1 6.0 1-5 Shi 60.9 42.7 317A 
agua . 1957 15.5 0.2 oy 0.7 23 0.1 Led 3.6 0.1 0.5 15.4 2.6 33.7 
1957 Il 6.8 0.3 6.5 0.7 1.1 0.3 DD 1.3 0.1 0.1 TES 2.0 21.6 
1958 16.7 2.6 7.4 0.4 1.4 0.3 4.0 1.0 0.3 0.5 15.3 2.1 36.7 
ng. 1957 > 1 11.8 23 0.5 0.3 1.0 0.7 0.2 0.2 — — 5.8 Saf 24.6 
1957= i i WPA 4.2 1.6 0.2 — 7.6 1.0 —- — — 12.0 0.7 29.4 
1958. I 12.9 4.1 1.6 0.6 -- 0.6 0.1 0.1 — — 10:4 0.9 28.3 
mican Re- 
blic. 1957 = 1. 228.1 0.3 12.0 2.2 0.3 0.6 5.3 35.1 —_ 0.4 59.3 3.5 91.2 
1957 I 35.0 1.0 3.6 0.8 —_ 0.8 2.0 16.2 -0.1 0.2 25.6 15 63.1 
1958 I 42.9 2.0 wey, 14 0.5 0.8 1.4 20.0 0.3 0.5 27.1 1.9 ie) 
eal , 1957 1 654.1 31.8 110.7 19.7 30.4 14.1 259 81.0 10.4 15.0 333.2 72.1 1091.2 
1957, I], -569:3 34.5 100.8 i bey 16.9 16.7 Zoek 59.8 95 905 27333 94.2 971.6 
1958 I 735.1 41.4 774 179 13.6 12.6 21.7 54.1 9.6 127 te 245.8 7 alee) 093.4 
nd total . 1957 I 1930.6 194.6 356.7 83.3 138.3 110.7 157.9..447A 84.2 44.6 1580.9 120.5. 3 826.6 
OS Pe Wed O3/ 201.7 341.2 64.5 110.0 101.0 142.3 394.8 69.4 39.3 14117 150.9 3602.4 
1958 I 1841.2 168.1 321.9 ISS) 932 87. 111.0 374.4 VLD 39.6 1306.4 103.0 3418.7 


“8: Direction of International Trade, 


tts from Europe and Japan were given c.i. 


ding other countries of Western Europe. 
[\l for the countries specified. 


| 


U. N. Statistical Papers, Series T, and Foreign Exchange Statistics Monthly of Japan. 
f, but have been converted to approximate f.o.b. basis. a 
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Table 17 


a 
4 
4 | 
EXPORTS TO LATIN AMERICA F.0.3. 3 
(Millions of dollars) | 


1S LE Te IT ERSTE TY, Lewy | n 7 
“sS eee ial Belgiui | od) | 
country : Ca- ; United ; West- 
Halt. United  Repub- and France Italy Nether King Sweden Switzer em ‘japan 
year _ States lic of | Luxem- lands Hom 3 land E 
Country da Ger- bourg i wan ; 
of destination many ope ! 
Geer nes) 1 1159.0 P03 2) S24 2) 183 pac pan zo2 89 2 43,60e016,2 se 125 an olae 2.6 
1957 Il 1204 S$) 353.7) 4) 37.3 eaenl9.2: 023.7 eee 4 ee 40 2 23.3 09 meee 5.7 a 
1958 I 103. 5.0 au Sl4 oh 34.2 matl9.0m. 624 lope 109 e471 ge 110 R04 eee 8.6 34 
: | 
Bohvias eee. 21957) Tig 19.1 0.6 4.5 0.8 1.0 0.4 0.4 2" 30:6 20.6 ee 1.0 
1957' Il 21 13.6 0.4 4.7 0.2 0.4 1.0 0.5 2.3 0.4 Ul Aes 1.1 
1958 I 164 0.2 4.6 0.5 0.1 2.4 0.4 19 0.3 0.37. ma? 1.0 
Bre 2h k. 1057) 1-5224,5 % 0) V1.3 oe 54.4 2 etl 2) ees ess 5.3 7° @) 25,5 993.) 00 azz 
OST 1 1l 9024455 > 16.4 ert 9.5 220.9 19.6 5.3 -*'26.3 5 24.2 22104 eee zoe mec 
41958 — 1.69 253.7 9:72 % 90.6 959.0 98123704 15:3 02 ~5.0°" © 28.8 2472s 101 27s ec 
Colombia... 1957 I 91.8 TIS wl G4 3.5 6.1 2.9 3.3 6.8 5.2 3.5 sf bles 1.8 oa 
1957 Il 144.0 8.4.4 324 6.6 1] cee 35 eee.) 5.2 4a yee Bik 3.3 
1958 1° 97.0 6:7 062 3.5 5.3 TN pdr abe he 3.0 34° 38.5 25 
Gilles cq. 851957 1a gl0ld 27 whee. 26 gen 4.027 Ll 8.7 3.8 3.2 FEO 34% 
Sr AG57 Il po 89.8 cel dg ae 5.3 1.2 6.2 3.8 17 eeel0s 2.7 TPT BI 8.5 
1958 pol 2° 76,2 TO" 9165 2.1 49 ee: 198 1.4 25 DeAGy 3.4 
Ecuador. . . . 1957 I 222 as 5.9 1.2 2.0 ll 0.9 2.6 0.7 $0os1,0 Seaton 0.7 | 
1957 Il * 259 17 at 1.2 1.6 $4230:9. 1.0 4.8 <.%'0,9 285-10 229198 07a 
. . 1958 1.23.3 13 6.0 12 peas 0.9 3.9 1.8) eel | es 074 
Pint ay Pee are Ie 5426.1 8 07 20.8 $0.3 0. S01 = os eo aes ee ee 
957 II 5.4 se 2.3 0.5 0.5 01 03 7 0.8 "2930.4 7S il -e0a 
Tagg 6:3 Ont oe 10-6 O2eg. Ute oe Rigg 0.3 vst-03 9. — alee 0.9 
Peru... [oes 06 Sys 4 pe dG3. <p r4.6 49 535 p34.) ee 16 One 43 gene cae z 
Il 94.0 De pale oY eaetioee a 43 3.6 Wy pile Bee C8 50 e602 ee 
es ¢ 1 186.4 79 Beis S oe 48 3.0 age3.8 3.91 12.0 tr 63.2 eee 3O-e Gein 
ae es ~ : eee By py. % ‘ : : ” ae ri-2 F2Qy > 
Ur 5 2 eh 076 44.5 2233 2.0 2,1 aae-T].d- ee eee See 
. 3 19 a ag? Gera. 19 Re) 529 i 0 
0.5 Bea Ay eS tat eee” 0.7 A 


a a 
aS 
Sour). 


Table 17 (Continued) 


EXPORTS TO LATIN AMERICA F.o.z. 
(Millions of dollars) 


[Exporting Fed. 
country Ca- eral _— Belgium Uni Total 
Half- United na epoby and © yet nay Nether nited Switzer. West- To- 
year States lic of | Luxem- oe ay lands King. Sweden land ok Japan tal b 
try da Rng Sanne dom Eur- 
tination many " ope b 
mica. . 1957 I 23.5 2 4.0 iL th Ls) 0.9 1.8 2.0 0.2 0.4 12.3 Full 41.1 
he bye ay 2333 1.4 4.0 iit 1.0 0.8 1.6 Aes: 0.2 0.5 123 yal 38.1 
1958 I 221 1.5 4.6 0.6 0.6 0.5 2.2 24 0.3 0.4 12.2 7) 38.3 
BOS yl a0Gen 7.8 13.0 6.3 8.3 3.0 2.4 nl DD. 2.8 61.4 Pisl — BYPAY) 
1957 II 309.4 9.9 iy es 4.5 44 4.1 2.6 11.2 2 3.6 Difel Hg) — SYRIA 
£958, (1) 2778 8.1 12.4 6.5 3.9 3.4 Sal 129 ei Bet 56.3 See BIS 
Ilvador . . 1957 I 27.0 14 5.0 0.9 0.9 1.0 1.3 2.0 0.3 0.4 1272 3.6 44.2 
ew) a 21.8 1.2 4.7 0.8 0.8 0.6 es 1.9 0.2 0.6 11.5 4.4 38.9 
1O5Sy ek 23.1 13 5.2 0.5 0.8 0.6 1.4 1.8 0.5 0.6 119 3.7 40.0 
mmala .. 1957 I 40.7 aS 5.3 Lz, 0.9 0.9 a 3.1 0.3 0.7 15.3 0.4 57.9 
LoS/e i 37.8 1.6 6.5 0.9 0.7 0.9 1.6 3.0 0.2 0.8 15.2 0.4 55.0 
1958 I 42.3 2.4 6.2 0.7 0.8 5 14 Pil 0.2 0.7 14.6 0.5 59.8 
1950 a! 11.1 il) 0.8 0.3 0.7 1.5 0.4 Le 0.1 0.3 8) — 177 
1957 Il 12.8 Ue 0.6 0.4 0.6 0.4 0.4 0.8 — 0.1 Bo) 0.1 THIS 
1958. I 13.4 ies’ 0.9 0.5 0.7 0.2 0.4 1.0 0.1 0.3 4.3 19.0 
egos... «#41957 =O 21.4 0.7 7 0.4 0.2 0.4 0.4 0.8 0.3 0.1 49 2.2 29.2 
1957 Il 19.5 0.6 1.9 0.4 0.1 0.4 0.3 0.9 0.1 0.3 4.6 2.1 26.8 
1958. J 18.0 0.6 Zee. 0.4 0.1 0.3 0.5 0.7 0.1 0.1 4.6 2.6 25.8 
19057 | ee 439.2 24.0 28.6 4.2 7.4 ey +4 144 6.1 8.3 92.0 3S eo 
10570 ILO 453.6 20.8 33.3 4.0 6.8 15.1 3.8 21,9 7.0 9.8- 109.4 4.3 588.1 
1958 I 466.7 18.2 30.3 fl Bee 12.5 ah 16.5 6.9 8.7 98.1 5.8 588.8 
Pea ee 19S I 21.0 0.7 4.7 0.5 0.4 0.2 0.5 1.3 0.1 0.2 8.5 0.9 sak 
noe IE 17.0 0.9 5.6 065 —03 0.4 0.3 ies — 0.3 9.5 1.2 28.6 
195851 ii: 1.1 3.3 0.6 0.2 0.3 0.7 353 0.1 0.2 8.8 i} 28.9 
Bem, 2 1957. I 38.1 21.7 a 0.8 127, S55 1.0 14.2 0.4 0.6 45.7 10.8 116.3 
| 1957 Il 45.0 10.5 3.4 0.7 1.0 35 eae 3c 5.8 0.9 43.3 11.8 110.6 
1958~ 3 35.0 3.1 1.8 0.6 0.9 11.7 3.8 3.0 1.0 0.8 25.3 1957 83.1 
Henican Re- 
memes = (1957 1 34.1 2.7 3.2 14 0.9 1.0 0.8 2.3 0.2 0.3 10.9 13 49.0 
1957 I 38.0 Zeh 3.0 1.6 1.0 ee 0.9 2.6 0.2 0.4 11.9 2.0 54.6 
1958 I 38.8 2.9 3.3 he 0.7 1.0 1.0 Des 0.3 0.6 11.7 23 55.7 
Beal. .. . 1957 I 956.8 63.0 71.6 17.6 33.9 14.7 52 10.2 268.5 28.7 1317.0 


Ppeyal| : : tol 
105 fo) AP 9782 50.7 80.5 15.0 16.7 Boe 18.2 ae 14.9 13S 2/83 30 2a sie 
TOS Sil ate. 95427, 40.5 70.2 18.9 13:9 32.0 15 eee Z 479 41.8 1284.8 
und total. 1957 I 2161.1 118.3 312.0 SO:Craael Lote LO Z20 54.6 - 220.9 726 505 11447. 66.8 3490.9 
1957 II 2304.6 119.0 387.5 98.3 100.0 128.3 68.0 . 243.3 84.3 71.6 1327.0 84.3 3 834.9 
1958 I 2057.9 96.0 335.2 See 98.0 121.5 65.5 8215.7 64.0 61.3 1154.2 96.2 3404.2 


hes: See table 16. 
@suding other countries of Western Europe. 
al for the countries specified, 
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Table 18 
WORLD MARKET PRICES FOR PRINCIPAL LATIN AMERICAN EXPORTS 
(Indices: 1955 = 100) 


Weight- 1956 Peers ae 1958 


Quarter 
in 
cae een eds 3 1985 I II III IV if II III IV I II 
wo ee RNR PF ORIN gy ahett soo ate EO Be ee eee 


A. Tropical commodities : 
Bananas. awn 184 105 105 105 104 105 104 104 103 


Sarria eae tise da 405 99 «rei 00 vend O2mmnnel 06s ov 104-0 107 eeeent 7 um met06 mamas eam 
Dies. Gen 4370.2 100 @f,< 103 ©? 0103 e123 to 2183) 191 ei 44 Sete ett ec, 
Coliccest) eb. RO. n 1821 97 24 300 OS 105) Pato ts 1105 Se r02 95 96 95 88 
Ree. ka Ls. 1052 te 10925111 A 124 eed 150 100 Be 103 96 89 85 84 
Cromer es 231 72 68 23 69 61 5 95. “105i, alleles 
Gottopate) tA 4. Ghee 337 99 93 83 87 SP P91 60" 9 ed 94 90 
Rt pee eam 238 94 87 85 83 86 86 86 ba tee 78 
Op cen ae 1230-26 101 Wee £20 B20 12132 eo bis Be 122 Sos 0s = eo 84 
Group total S25. . kY ys . 5 44828 96 © Z1p0 BIOS eeeI05 SenIO? wae ci06 aimee 97 96 93 | 
B. Other agricultural commodities i | é ‘. | 
eat ae ee neat Sea ge <7 0 185 80 87 82 70 78 79 87 81 80 92 
Wishes (o-sitan  saaee 356 O7 S108 Cie 111 eel Oa 105 96 97 96 93 93 
Maitopens «age oo gets, 25ers ee 113 Se Tile 1134 © 119 2 00 99 95 82 81 | 
uebracho citer oN eee: S3. 100°. 2400. . “100. =100 92 84 84 84 85 85 
lag Atk ree ke lier 35 320 Soe 5107 &bi1078 2 103 20> 105 eds = a LOS eee 91 79 : 
insect AE... WS. 55 BGiee 33 8.0 2344 bee 93-78 199 84123" 9 107 20 Se 06 = ea eee 
a Croup totam Pv aba. 1001, er 08 S105 p04 el02 4 ik tO? eee 97 95 5 S89 88 


CS Non-ferrous metals h 


“'D. Nonmetallic minerals... . 
aa Nitrate. . S De Betts Oo 


106 df 
(2ec os A i i Ame. gefius 


a ee 


“101 101 


Table 19 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN SELECTED LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 
(Indices: 1950 = 100) 


1956 1957 1958 

Country Sep- De. Sep- De. Sep- 
March June tem- cem- March June tem- cem- March June tem- 

ber ber ber ber ber 
i eee 244 266 282 292 302 297 297 302 309 323 348 
() ES eer 128 134 139 147 156 177 179 183 188 198 204 
Tele ce es 96 95 95 96 97 Chi 95 94 94 98 98 
re ete st <5 767 894 1008 1 032 USS 1 313 1401 1 387 1 536 IBS 1728 
ene os 104 107 106 103 105 107 105 105 104 109 107 
eee Re Se 166 165 163 165 167 171 175 176 178 181 177 
BUMP. Hoe (Seis. & 1012 1 087 1 146 1149 1 273 1 288 1312 1 340 1 361 1 376 1 433 
SS ee 157 160 161 163 166 169 170 169 ie 179 181 
naican Republic. . . 103 110 107 106 118 109 118 122 123 W210 114 


Ee ae eee 106 104 104 105 104 105 104 103 102 100 102 


pss Official statistical publications of each country and United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 


q 


Table 20 


COST OF LIVING IN SELECTED LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 
, (Indices: 1950 = 100) 


1956 1957 1958 
ee eS 

Se De. Sep- De. Sep- 

ciple March June tenn: cem- March June tem- cem- March June tem- 

Se Fagen dees _ ber ber ber 
| 2S rarer 240 268 267° Gan 56286 296%) ayy324 347) 1 3607 360 416 461 
| See 2129 2577 3.197 8 054 7 589 6 503 6 303 6949 6 964 6 809 6 957 
| 2-2 page oe 266 276 293 33303 ~ 316-326 Boz 341 363 370 381 
Se eee 131 134 131 134 142 15255 158 165 169 vice 175 
| = = ae lll 111 ahi =o ys 143 115 114 116 117 118 Aly 
| aa 782 839 972 1016 1 043 Tole 1-397 1191 1 304 1 396 1 480 
eas 110 110 —-— 110 110— 112 112 113 114 115 3 He 
a seh at ice 5 kos ass SERS: 3 o0h 135 137 140 142 145 143eeoee 140 
ap Tike (117 106 111 108 115 TILE Se 109 Seay nls} 110 


ee 
: . ~7 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


GENERAL 
(Table 1) 


This table brings up-to-date the series given in the Economic 
Bulletin Vol. III No. 2. All index numbers are however on the 
base 1955 = 100 which is the benchmark period chosen by ECLA 
for studies relating to recent years. 

Attention is again drawn to the fact that for trade with the 
United States and Western Europe, data are based on the figures 
of countries in the two last areas. In the case of imports into 


FINANCE 
(Tables 2 to 4) 


The series are fully comparable with those in Vol. HII No. 2. 


MINING PRODUCTION 
(Tables 5 to 7) 


(1) VOLUME OF MINING PRODUCTION IN LATIN AMERICA (Table 5). 


The gross value of production has been estimated by ECLA at 
1955 international prices by aggregating the quantity data for the 
eleven products listed in Table 7. The “typical” 1955 prices listed 
at the right were used as weights: 

These prices have a number of deficiencies, They include, for 
instance, the cost of transportation from the mine to the coast; 
they fail to take into account the varying quality of the ores ex- 
ported from Latin American countries; they are furthermore based 
on only one main market instead of being an average of all 
markets. However, they have been accepted on two main grounds: 
first, no other figures truly representative of the prices in dollars 
received by the producer were available to ECLA; and secondly, 
any distortions introduced through using inadequate price weights 
would probably not be too important in the period covered by 
the index. 

In this connexion, it may be of interest to note the index 
series compiled by the United Nations Statistical Offices with the 
use of national (rather than international) weights. These have 
been placed on the same base year as the ECLA series1 and are 
listed on the following page. 

These series differ from those of ECLA in two main respects: 

(a) While ECLA data refer to gross production these series 
are based on the “value added” component —i.e. the value of 
production less the cost of raw materials, fuels, power, containers, 
supplies consumed, etc. 

(b) In the ECLA series, each mineral is given the same weight- 
ing for all countries. The above series have however been obtain- 
ed by combining country index series in accordance with weights 
which reflect the census value added in the country concerned. For 
each country, the index series are those calculated by national of- 
fices with national price or added value weights. The same mineral 
may therefore be given a differing relative importance in the 


1 Data were published originally to the base 1953 — 100. The 
figures have been converted by ECLA to a 1955 base by project- 
ing 1953 value added weights with the aid of national indexes 
measuring changes in the volume of mining production between 
1953 and 1955. 
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European countries (shown in Table 1 as “Exports to Wes: 
Europe”), c.if. data have been converted to an approximate si 
basis on the assumption that freight and insurance costs repres 
ed 15 per cent of the f.o.b. values. 

No index figures have this time been given for the quan’ 
of imports as only provisional figures to the base 1955 = 100 
at present available. 


Product Halas Source 
per ton ® 

Coal 20 Unit value c.if. of Latin Ami 
can imports from outside the 
gion : 

Crude petroleum 17. Unit value f.o.b. United Sta 
imports from Venezuela 

Tron ore 11 Unit value f.o.b. of United Sta 
imports from Latin America 

Copper ore 720 Unit value f.o.b. of United Sta 
imports from Chile (ores a 
concentrates) 

Lead ore 210 Unit value f.o.b. of United Sta 
imports from Peru | 

Zine ore 75 Unit value f.o.b. of United Sta: 
imports from Mexico and Pen 

Tin ore 1700 Unit value f.o.b. of United Stat 
imports from Bolivia (conee 
trates) $ 

Silver 28646 New York quotation 89.1 cer 
per fine ounce , 

Gold 1125300 International price of $35 y 
fine ounce Mi 

Sulphur 24 Unit value f.o.b. of Latin Ame 
can exports o 

‘ 
Nitrate 39 Unit value f.o.b. of United Stal 


imports from Chile 


® For ores, dollars per ton of metal content. 


NME OF MINING PRODUCTION IN LATIN AMERICA 
Net production, weighted by national prices 
(Index numbers: 1955 = 100) 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


Country 
| 


from Latin Amer- 
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ss countries depending on differences in their price struc- 
{(Hence in the regional index, the various minerals are com- 
ywith weights which differ according to the country in which 
were produced.) Note also that for the region as a whole, 
ction data have been combined by applying selected ex- 
pe rates (generally the average “official” rate; or, if this 
cot appropriate, a free or so-called “parity” rate) in order 
tain constant value aggregates in terms of dollars. (For 
rr information, see Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United 
has, January and November 1958, and February 1959.) 
practice, both gross and net data have their uses and any 
tities in the two series quoted should not be considered as a 
1 for rejecting one or the other. They should instead be 
id as complementary series, each measuring a similar, but 
recessarily identical, aspect of production. In the same way, 
eences resulting from the weighting methods used are a prob- 
rnherent in index number construction; and the particular 
bof weighting which should be preferred depends always on 
se to which the index is put. 


REFINING OF NON-FERROUS METALLIC ORES (Table 6) 


1e table relates only to those countries which produce the me- 


tallic ores mentioned. It does not cover refining in countries which 
use imported ores. 

Production data were taken from the Yearbook of the Bureau 
of Metal Statistics. 


(3) PRODUCTION OF SELECTED MINERALS (Table 7) 


Output in most of the producing countries of the region is cov- 
ered for the following products: coal, crude petroleum, iron ore, 
copper ore, lead ore, zinc ore, tin ore, silver, gold, sulphur and so- 
dium nitrate. Because of a lack of information some of the minor 
producing countries have not been included. Hence while totals 
relate, so far as was possible, to the whole region, for some prod- 
ucts minor quantities may have been omitted. 


Sources: Data have been taken from the following: 


United Nations: Statistical Yearbook 1957; 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 
National Sources: 
Argentina: Boletin Mensual de Estadistica. 
Bolivia: Exportaciones de minerales, Suplemento esta- 
distico, published by Banco Central de Bolivia. 
Brazil: Producdo mineral 1956, published by Ministry 
of Agriculture; Desenvolvimento e localizagao 
de industria extrativa de productos minerats 
no Brasil, published by Conselho Nacional de 


Estatistica. 
Colombia: Anuario General de Estadistica: B) Mineria. 
Chile: Estadistica Chilena: Minerta published by Ser- 


vicio Nacional de Estadistica. 

Revista de Estadistica, produccién minero-me- 

talirgica. For metallic ores, 1957 data were 

supplied by the Banco Nacional de México; 
for sulphur, data were taken from Examen 

de la Situacién Econémica de México N°’ 390. 

Peru: Boletin de Estadistica Peruana. IX Seccion: 
Produccion minera. 

Venezuela: Memoria del Banco Central de Venezuela: Pro- 
duccién. For metallic ores and metals, most 
of 1957 data were taken from the Yearbook 
of the American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
1957. 


Mexico 


MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 
(Tables 8 to 10) 


OLUME OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION IN LATIN AMERICA 
le 8). 


asic data were compiled by the United Nations Statistical Of- 
and are described in the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Feb- 
1959. They are similar in nature to the index series compil- 
that office for mining production see above). Regional 

; were computed as weighted averages of country series, each 
-e latter being weighted by the “census value added” of the 
ttry group for the country concerned. While the original 
led Nations series were published to the base 1953 = 100, 
have been converted for the purpose of comparability to a 
base by projecting the 1953 added value weights (national 
tion indexes for the two years involved being used for this 


PIS ip 


| 


@ MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION IN SELECTED LATIN AMERICAN 
y TRIES (Table 9) 


ata relate to the index series which appear regularly in the of- 

publications of the countries concerned. In order to provide 
sans of comparison, however, all series have been placed on 
pase 1955 = 100. Original base years were: Argentina, 1943 
bontly published to a 1952 base year but using 1943 weights) ; 
il, 1948; Chile, average of 1936-38; Peru, 1954; and Vene- 


weaigad tn een ign 
\ 
\ 


zuela, 1948. It is to be emphasized that indexes for the countries 
concerned have been compiled in differing circumstances and 
with varying degrees of statistical accuracy. Some indexes are in 
fact extremely unreliable because of changes in the structure of 
industry, and at best reflect only production trends for the sample 
of industries upon which the original series was based. As in 
practice industries not covered adequately in the base year calcu- 
lations for some countries have increased to a greater extent than 
the older-established industries, there is thus a downward bias 
in the index figure for the total and for some of the groups. No 
adjustments have however been made by ECLA on this account 
as in most cases the national statistical offices are now engaged 
in the planning of more reliable series. 

For purposes of presentation only, national group data have 
been rearranged to conform as far as possible to the component 
groups of the United Nations International Standard Industrial 
Classification of all Economic Activities (LS.LC.), the weights 
of the original index, being used in all cases where sub-indexes 
were combined with other groups. For Argentina, “Basic metal 
industries’ was separated from “Metal products excluding ma- 
chinery”; Shipbuilding and repairing” from “Vehicles and non- 
electrical machinery”; while “Foods and Beverages” were divided 
into two separate groups. For Brazil, only those groups relating 
to manufacturing production were used —these being combined 
in accordance with the original weights so as to give an over-all 
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manufacturing index. For Chile, a rearrangement of certain groups 
was also made. Notwithstanding these changes, however, certain 
important groups are not comparable in coverage with those of 
the LS.LC. Thus “Food industries” excludes the slaughtering of 
animals and the refining of sugar; “Beverages” includes only the 
production of beer and mineral water; “Textiles” excludes yarn 
and thread; “Chemicals” excludes pharmaceutical products; while 
the refining of petroleum is excluded completely from the index. 
For Peru and Venezuela, data are reproduced without any basic 
change. 
Sources used were as follows: 


Argentina: Sintesis Estadistica Mensual, published by Direc- 
cion Nacional de Estadistica. 

Brazil: Fundacao Getulio Vargas; Anuwario Estatistico do 
Brasil 1958, IBGE. 

Chile: Estadistica Chilena ano 1956, published by Ser- 


vicio Nacional de Estadistica; and information 
supplied directly by that office. 
Peru: Boletin de Estadistica Peruana 1958, Ano I, No. 2. 
published by Direccién Nacional de Estadistica. 
Memoria ano 1957, published by Banco Centra! 
de Venezuela. 


Venezuela: 


(3) PRODUCTION OF SELECTED MANUFACTURES AND SEMI-MANUFAC- 
TURES (Table 10) 


Manufacturing data does not generally lend itself to the presen- 
tation of series for individual products which are fully comparable 
as between countries. They are furthermore subject to the limi- 
tation that it is often impossible to cover all the production of a 
given product in any particular country. Nevertheless, certain 
series indicative of production in important industries in Latin 
America are given in Table 10, based on the following sources: 

(a) Cement: Data were taken mainly from the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook 1957 and from the Anuario 1957 of the Aso- 
ciacién de Fabricantes de Cemento Portland, Buenos Aires. In 
addition the following national sources were used: 


Brazil: Anuario Estatistico do Brasil 1957 y 1958 Re- 
latorio do Banco do Brasi!, 1957. 


Colombia: Boletin Mensual de Estadistica, March 1958. 

Cuba: Data supplied by firms. 

Chile: Data supplied by the Servicio Nacional de Es- 
tadistica y Censos. 

Ecuador: 1956: Boletin del Banco Central del Ecuador 


(September and October 1957 issues). 
1957: Data supplied by the Banco Central del 
Ecuador. 


El Salvador: Anuario Estadistico, 1956. 


Mexico: Camara Nacional de Cemento. 

Paraguay: 1956: Boletin Estadistico del Paraguay (Janu- 
ary-March 1957). 

Peru: 1956: Direct information; 1957: ECLA esti- 
mates, 

Uruguay: 1957: Banco de la Repiblica Oriental del Uru- 
guay. 

Venezuela: Boletin Mensual de Estadistica, December 1957. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
(Tables 11 to 17) 2% 


(1) vALUE OF EXPORTS AND Imports (Table 11) 


Explanations regarding sources of data, the coverage and system 
of trade, methods of valuation and conversion factors used were 
given in the Explanatory Notes of the Economic Bulletin, Vol- 
ume III No. 2. Modifications introduced in this issue are as 
follows: 

Coverage: In the interests of comparability, data for the ten 
countries in South America have been adjusted in order to in- 
clude trade in silver and platinum (thus conforming more close- 
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if 
(b) Pig iron, crude and finished steel. Data were sup? 
by the following ‘offices or taken from the sources al 


Memoria 1957, published by Centro de In 
triales Siderurgicos. i 
Brazil: Anuario Estatistico 1957 y 1958; Relatori\ 
Banco de Brasil (April 1958) and Compa 
Siderurgica Paulista, Memoria Técnica 19¢ 


Argentina: 


Colombia: Production of Paz del Rio as indicated by [ 
company. 

Cuba: ECLA estimates. 

Chile: Compania de Acero del Pacifico. 

Mexico: Altos Hornos de México and Banco de Mé: 

Peru: ECLA estimates. 

Uruguay: Data supplied by producers; and ECLA { 
mates, 


(c) Selected chemical products. Data were taken from | 
Statistical Yearbook of the United Nations and from the fol 
national sources: 


Argentina: Boletin Mensual de Estadistica; also data | 
plied by the Direccién Nacional de Industri} 

Brazil: Sulphuric Acid: estimates of “Servicio Barrd 
for other products, data supplied by the | 
ducers. 

Chile: Sodium carbonate: Krijgenen report; for oj 
products, data supplied by the producers, { 

Mexico: 1950-54: Nacional Financiera, Annual “a 
1958. 
1955-57: Banco de México. 

Colombia, 

Cuba, 

Peru, 

Uruguay and 

Venezuela: Data supplied directly from the countries ¢ 


cerned: or ECLA estimates based on pa 
information. 


(d) Woodpulp, newsprint and other paper. Much of the qd 
was supplied by the Pulp and Paper Advisory Group, establi 
jointly by ECLA, FAO and TAB. In addition, the following 
tional sources were used: 


Official figures supplied directly by the In 
tries Department of the Finance Ministry. 
Brazil: Relatorio do Grupo de Trabalho de Celulos' 
Papel, Annexes 2 and 4, August and Deca 
1957; and Programa de Metas, 30 Septem 
1958, both published by the Presidencia de , 
publica, Conselho do Desenvolvimento. ‘ 
Estimates based on information obtained dire 
ly from industries. 
Peru: Figures supplied by Grace and Co. (Peru). 
Venezuela: Figures supplied by the Industries Departm 
of the Ministry of Development. \ 


Argentina: 


Mexico: 


ly to the definitions of merchandise adopted generally by 
United Nations and already used for the ten countries in 
northern part of Latin America). While only quarterly fi a 
are shown in this Bulletin, revised annual series will be pub: 
ed in the Economic Survey, 1958 or a later issue of the E 
nomic Bulletin. a 

Adjustment of f.0.b. imports in order to approximate Cc 
The last Economic Bulletin gave figures indicating the perc c 
ages added to the imports of those countries where data w 


con an f.o.b. rather than a c.i. basis. Beginning in 1957, 
eentages used for the countries in the Central American 
itibbean area are as follows 


Cuba: 10 Panama 18 
Guatemala: 17 Dominican 
Honduras: 15 Republic 17 


rts for Nicaragua, it should be noted, are now reported 
ff. basis. 


[NTUM AND UNIT VALUE INDEX NUMBERS (Tables 12 and 13) 


“Adoption of new base year. In addition to quarterly num- 
culated to the base year 1950, this issue of the Economic 
shows export data to a 1955 base which has been adopt- 
ECLA for studies relating to recent periods. To those 
with problems of index number construction, there is 
ed to point out that the use of a base year remote from 
vod under study may cause a series to be very misleading. 
ent to which this is true depends —for quantum or unit 
adices respectively— on the changes in the structure of 
rr quantities entering into trade, since such changes mean 
> original weighting system has become out-of-date and 
e not relevant for recent comparisons. In the absence of 
ccorrelation between price and quantity changes, the change 
period for weighting would make little difference. As a 
-wever, there is such correlation in Latin American coun- 
fence, numbers for two periods can be misleading if they 
sulated with weights applicable to a date remote from them 


‘ieular difficulties arise in the case of unit value series 
1Paasche type: for while the quantum series shown by 
are calculated with constant price weights, the weights for 
t value series are quantities which change in each period. 
sulting indexes therefore reflect both price changes and 
eal changes and should be interpreted accordingly. This 
cof great importance in the case of exports where climatic 
soften change the composition from one year to another. It 
| more important for quarterly series where seasonal factors 
sult in widely divergent patterns of trade in each period. 
Calculation of quarterly series. To simplify the calculation. 
; quarterly series are compiled on the basis of cumulative 
r the year in question —January through March, January 
1 June, etc. For each of these periods, data in current 
hand at prices of the base year are calculated. Figures tor 
wial quarters are then obtained by subtracting one period 
nother—a comparison of the constant value figures with 
rth of the base year data yielding the quantum index; and 
earison of the constant value figures with the corresponding 
value figures yielding the Paasche-type unit value index. 
estem may give rise to errors in those quarters where data 
adjustments for earlier periods—notably in the fourth 
- of the year when figures are often rectified before closing 
ual trade and customs accounts. Insofar as adjustments 
Len contained in figures for individual months (and certain- 
annual totals), this problem can rarely be eliminated in 
pent. : 
Adjustment for incomplete coverage. A new system of 
rng the index numbers to allow for incomplete coverage 
<n introduced in the 1955 based series. For the 1950 series, 
sumption was made that items not included directly in the 
calculations belonged to commodity groups in the same 
jons as the items actually used in the calculations; also 
e average price changes for all included items would apply 
to the non-included items.? 


fodifications of this general procedure were adopted in 
cases. For example, it was assumed that 100 per cent of 
els” group was already included in the calculation of both 
and export indexes. Furthermore, the price of this group 


t allowed to influence the price applied to non-included 


This system led at times to sizeable errors, particularly when 
dealing with current value and quantum data for individual com- 
modity groups. In the new system introduced for the 1955-based 
series, the total current value of non-included items in each period 
is distributed amongst the various groups according to the pattern 
of non-included items in the base year (or some other selected 
year). Thus, if in the base year, mineral products represented 15 
per cent of the non-included items, it is assumed that in a sub- 
sequent period, they also accounted for 15 per cent and the value 
of the mineral group is adjusted accordingly. The unit value 
index for the group (determined on the basis of included items) 
is then applied to the estimate of the non-included part in order 
to give a total for the group in terms of base year prices. Quantum 
indexes for the group are then calculated in the usual way. 
So far as the unit value index is concerned it will be noted that 
at the group level no change is introduced. For total exports, 
the unit value index is however obtained as a quotient of ag- 
eregates which relate to adjusted current and constant values for 
all groups.. As the aggregates are changed by the adjustments 
adopted, it follows that the index is also affected indirectly by 
the methodology which has been used. It should also be noted 
that, while the above methodology reduces the error attributable 
to incomplete coverage appreciably (since it gives a more reliable 
estimate of group totals and a better imputation of price changes), 
errors on this account are not eliminated entirely and some in- 
accuracies will still remain. 

A similar system is being adopted in the case of imports, data 
for which will be published on a 1955 base as soon as the work 
of revision and verification is completed. 

Further details regarding the methodology used by ECLA in 
the construction of index numbers may be found in the Explan- 
atory Notes of the Economic Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 2. 


(3) EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL coMMopiITIES (Tables 14 and 15) 


Quarterly data shown in Table 14 are directly comparable with 
the annual series shown in Table 30 of Vol. III, No. 2. Accordingly, 


the Explanatory Notes to that issue apply equally to the data © 


now presented. 

Table 15 shows data for the exports of selected products, dif- 
ferentiating between principal countries or areas of destination. 
The items chosen are virtually the same as in Table 14. (Bananas 
were omitted because of difficulties in obtaining accurate value 
figures according to country of destination). As far as possible, 
the data relate to the exports of Latin America as a whole, though 
figures for some of the minor producing countries may have 
been omitted. The following list is therefore given in order to 
clarify which countries are included for each individual com- 
modity: | 


Sugar: Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Peru, Dominican Re- 
public 
Coffee: Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Sal- 


vador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Peru, Dominican Republic, Ve- 


nezuela 

Cacao: Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Dominican Re- 
public, Venezuela 

Cotton: Argentina, Brazil, El Salvador, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Peru 

Tobacco: Brazil, Cuba, Paraguay, Dominican Republic 


Meat (frozen 
and chilled): Argentina, Mexico, Uruguay 


W heat: ~ Argentina, Uruguay 

Maize: Argentina 

Hides: Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay 
Quebracho: Argentina, Paraguay 

Wool: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Uruguay 
Wool Yarn: Argentina, Uruguay 

Nitrate: Chile 

Iron ore: Brazil, Chile, Peru, Venezuela 

Copper: Cuba, Chile, Mexico Peru 


mi) 
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Lead: Bolivia, Chile, Mexico, Peru 
Zinc: Mexico, Peru 
Tin: Bolivia 


Petroleum and 
derivatives: Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, Venezuela 


Totals for the various commodities differ from those shown in 
Table 30 of Vol. III, No. 2 and Table 14 of the present Economic 
Bulletin for a number of reasons; e.g. variations in commodity 
specifications, the use of revised figures in one series which were 
not available for the other, differences in the countries covered, 
etc., etc. In particular the following variations may be noted: 


Sugar: Table 15 includes the exports of Colombia 
(these were zero in 1954). 

Coffee: Table 15 excludes Haiti in all years. 

Cotton: Table 15 excludes Paraguay but includes Ar- 
gentina. 


Meat (frozen 
and chilled) The composition of the item differs in the 
two sets of tables. 


Hides: The composition differs in the two sets of 
tables. 
Quebracho: In Table 15, data published by the Direccion 


Nacional de Estadistica y Censos in its Bo- 
letin Estadistico del Paraguay were used for 
that country. In Table 14 the source was 
the Boletin Estadistico of the Banco Cen- 
tral del Paraguay. 

Wool: The composition differs in the two sets of 
tables. Figures for Brazil, Chile and Peru 
are also included in Table 15. 

Iron ore: Marked differences after 1955 are due to the 
inclusion of figures for Venezuelan exports 
in Table 15 (no trade was reported in earlier 
years). 

Copper: The composition differs in the two sets of 
tables; Table 15 covering exports of ore, 
blister and electrolytic copper as well as 
copper in ingots, bars and sheets. Table 15 
also includes exports from Cuba. 

Lead: The composition differs in the two sets of 
tables, Table 15 including refined lead. It 
also includes exports from Bolivia and Chile. 


Zine: The composition differs in the two si 
tables, Table 15 including the expr 
ores, concentrates, bars, ingots and r 
zinc. 
Tin: Differences exist in the basic sources us 
Petroleum and 
derivatives: Quantity differences are due to slight 
ation in the conversion factors applil 
order to convert cubic metres or barr 
petroleum into tons. Other differenci 
both quantities and values are due 1 
inclusion of refined products for 
countries in Table 15. 


For four products—cacao, wheat, maize and nitrate—the f) 
are the same in both sets of tables. | 

With regard to sugar, it should be noted that while ad; 
value figures are published for total of exports from Cuba, si 
data are not given by country of destination. Adjustments 
been made by the ECLA Statistical Section in the following 
(a) The value of exports to the United States as shown in 
national Monetary Statistics was accepted; (b) The diffe 
between this figure and the adjusted total was apportioned a 
remaining destinations according to the unadjusted value of C 
exports to each of them. 

Finally, it should be noted that for all commodities cow 
of destination have been tabulated according to the way the 
shown in the statistics of the reporting country. Area totals 
not therefore be complete (as occurs if any destinations a1} 
cluded in a residual item relating to “other countries”). 
ern Europe”, it should be noted, relates to the sixteen C 
members plus Finland, Spain and Yugoslavia. “Eastern Ew 
comprises Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Pol 
U.S.S.R. and the German Democratic Republic. 


(4) IMPORTS FROM AND EXPORTS TO LATIN AMERICA (Table 
and 17) 


The Explanatory Notes given in Vol. III, No. 2 apply. In 
ticular, attention is drawn to the fact that data relating to im 
of Western Europe and Japan have been adjusted from a ci, 
an approximate f.o.b. basis. 


PRICES 
(Tables 18 to 20) 


(1) WORLD MARKET PRICES FOR PRINCIPAL LATIN AMERICAN EXPORTS 
(Table 18) 


The commodity specifications given in the Explanatory Notes 
to Vol. III No. 2 still apply, except in the case of copper, lead, 
zinc and tin where, because of a recent shift in the volume of 
transactions from the New York market to the London market, 
the following quotations have been used: 


Copper: United Kingdom, domestic/import price, stand- 
ard electrolytic wire bars, spot price, ex- 
warehouse, London. 

Lead: United Kingdom, domestic/import price ex- 
warehouse London, spot, purity 99.97 per 
cent Pb. 
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Zine: United Kingdom, domestic/import price 
warehouse London, spot, purity 98.75 
cent Zn. 

Tin: United Kingdom, domestic/import price 


livered to buyer, cash quotations Lon 
standard tin. 


The method used for calculating group and total indeaa 
been described in Vol. III No. 2 


(2) WHOLESALE PRICES IN SELECTED CouNTRIES (Table 19) 
COST OF LIVING IN SELECTED COUNTRIES (Table 20) : 

The Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations 
again been used as the source except for most recent data _ w 
in certain cases was taken directly from national ae 


ah ATRL ay 


PRINTED PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 


Annual Surveys 


Economic Survey of Latin America 1948 (E/CN.12/82) Sales No.: 1949.II.G.1, 279 pp., US $2.00 
ak of Latin America 1949 (E/CN.12/164/Rev.1) Sales No.: 1951.11.G.1. 536 pp., 


Economic Survey of Latin America 1951-52 (E/CN.12/291/Rev. 2) Sales No.: 1953.1LG.3, 217 
pp., US$2.50 

Economic Survey of Latin America 1953 (E/CN.12/358) Sales No.: 1954,1L.G.1, 246 pp., US $2.50 

cos of Latin America 1954 (E/CN.12/362/Rev.1) Sales No.: 1955.11.G.1, 203 pp 

eo of Latin America 1955 (E/CN.12/421/Rev.1) Sales No.: 1957.11.G.1, 228 pp., 

Soy eid of Latin America 1956 (E/CN.12/427/Rev.1) Sales No.: 1957.1I.G.1, 217 pp., 
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